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Drastic  Need  of  Planning 


Penstock  Pipelines  with  a  diameter  of  12  ft.  and  wall 
thicknesses  up  to  1.5  in.  in  transit  from  a  Mannesmann 

plant  to  the  new  pump  storage  station  near  Happurg, 
Germany 

MANNKSM.XNN  IN  THK  SKRVICK 
OF  POWFR  INDUSTRY 

Penstock  Pipelines  of  all  dimensions  are  calculated, 
designed,  supplied  and  installed  by  Mannesmann. 
Decades  of  experience  and  careful  selection  of  materials 
have  resulted  in  substantial  weight  reductions  and 
maximum  economy  in  production. 

MANNESMANN  Penstock  Pipelines  operate  in 
countries. 


MANNESMANN  EXPORT  -  DUSSELDORF  -  GERMANY 

Representatives  all  over  the  world  * 


The  3D  condenser  substantially  extends  the  scope  of  microscopy. 

Its  advantages  are: 

A  plastic  image  of  sharp  contrast  is  obtained. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  first  substage-condenser  to  furnish  an  objective 
basis  for  the  estimation  of  the  spatial  extension  and  surface  structure 
of  the  microscopical  objects  made  visible  by  the  microscope. 

The  strong  contrast-effect  enables  resolving  power  of  the  microscope 
system  used  to  come  into  full  play  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
many  structure  tests. 

In  important  practical  cases,  the  examination  of  objects  of  poor 
contrast  may  be  carried  out  with  much  better  results,  using  the  3D, 
instead  of  the  phase  contrast  method.  The  edge  effect,  inevitable 
in  case  of  phase-contrast,  does  not  arise. 

Operation  and  control  of  the  3D  condenser  is  very  simple. 


EXPORTERS! 

METRIMPEX 


HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY  FOR  INSTRUMENTS 


Lattarsi  Budapest  62.  P.O.  Box  202.  TeleKramti  INSTRUMENT  BUDAPEST 


Bushavan  Diatoma 
Exposure:  3  D  condenser 


Bushavan  Diatoma 
Exposure:  Phase  contrast 


Bushavan  Diatoma 
Exposure:  Abba  condenser 
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heard  ? 


great  and  small.  Wherever  we  are  wanted,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  in  most  places  on  the  universal 
map,  there  will  we  be  found.  With  hearing 
aids,  with  group  teaching  equipment  for  deaf 
schools,  with  office  and  service  facilities  all 
complete.  We  are  also  distributors  for  the 
Peters  Audiometer. 


General  Acoustics  Limited  are  the  makers  of 
Acousticon  hearing  aids.  These  are  the  tiny 
wonders  of  great  magic  which  have  brought 
millions  back  into  the  world  of  hearing — all 
the  world  over. 

For  we  are  an  international  organization. 
We  are  at  the  service  of  the  deaf  in  countries 


All  enquiries  are  welcome  and  should 
be  addressed  to  General  Acoustics 
Ltd.,  Keloin  fVqy,  Crawly,  Sussex, 
England. 


GENERAL  ACOUSTICS  LTD  •  KELVIN  WAY  •  CRAWLEY  •  SUSSEX  •  ENGLAND 
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...for  all  livestock  are  used  In 
countries  throughout  the  world 


Trade  enquiries  invited:  — 

Minaal  Ltd. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  NOETHWICH,  CHESHIRE,  ENGLAND. 
Telephone:  Northwioh  3561  (4  lines) 

LONDON  OFFICE:  62/67  HARK  LANE.  LONDON.  E.C.3. 
Telephone:  ROTal  4914/6779. 
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Shelter  was  the  need 


Running  under  bare  poles  before  Atlantic  Gales, 
the  Grecale,  Southerly  Busters  . .  .  thankful  for  a 
safe  haven  and  a  chance  to  revictuid  ...  to  the 
merchants  ships  of  Elizabethan  times  harbour 
meant  shelter  most  of  all. 

To-day  that  is  the  least  of  a  merchant  vessel’s 
needs.  Even  before  berthing  and  discharge  facili¬ 
ties,  the  essential  is  depth  of  water. 

The  channel  between  qiuyside  and  open  sea  must 
be  navigable  for  ships  of  ever  greater  tonnage  and 
draughts. 

Dredgers  built  by  Simons  of  Renfrew  are  main¬ 
taining  depth  in  ports  throughout  the  world,'  often 
against  a  tide  rip  of  many  knots.  Whatever  the 
bottom,  they  are  conquering  and  reducing  it  cease- 
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Borges,  Salvage  and  Sludge  Vessels, 
Tugs  and  Kindred  Graft  with  Steam, 
Diesel  or  Electric  Power  for  Sea¬ 
going,  River,  Harbour  and  Estuary 
Service. 
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now  three  times  a  week! 


AIR-IMDIA 

^Enjtje-yi^nja^LLcrit^^ 


Daily  flights  via  European  capitals  and  the 
Middle  East  to  Bombay;  onward  flights  to  the 
Far  East  and  Australia 

Super-G  Constellations  with  luxurious 
slumberettes  and  sleepers 


17/18  N«w  Bond  StrMt  London  Wl  HYD*  Park  8100:  and  in  Manchaatar,  Birmingham,  Glasgow 
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Silt  Disposal  with  the 

VACSEAL  PUMP 

at  250  gallons  a  minute 


M 


m 


Phototraph  reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Gerrards  Cross  Sand  Jt  Gravel  Co.  Ltd. 
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From  a  settling  pit,  silt  and  water  are  drawn  off  to  disposal  areas  at 
the  rate  of  250  gallons  a  minute  by  3  in.  Vacscal  Pumps  through  a 
500-ft.  long,  4-in.  steel  pipe.  The  method  ensures  supplies  of  clean 
circulating  water  for  the  washing  plant  itself. 

This  is  one  of  many  applications  of  Vacseal  Pumps  for  handling 
liquids  containing  abrasive  solids.  The  pumps  require  no  sealing  water 
and  are  available  in  Ferloy  metal  and  rubber-lined,  in  sizes  from  in. 
to  8  in.  in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  types. 


ONAL  COMBUSTION  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 


LONDON  OFnCE:  NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACE,  W.C.I.  TELEPHONE  TERMINUS  2833 
works:  derby,  England 
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Front  cover  picture:  The  new  face  of  India.  The  traditional 
bullock  cart  stan^  beneath  the  huge  crane  at  the  recently-built 
Penunbur  coach  factory. 
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EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


f  LIST  OF  PRODUCTS; 

Alternating  current  meters.  Direct  current 
meters.  Special  tariff  meters.  Prepayment 
meters  and  switches.  Testing  equipment. 
Maximum  demand  recorders:  (MAXI- 

PRINT,.  .MAXIGRAPH,  and  .PRINTO- 

MAXIGRAPH*.  Remote  metering  and  re¬ 
mote  control  installations.Tariff  clocks  and 
time  switches.  Contactors  and  relays. 
Instrument  transformersw 
Thermostats  and  motorised  valves.  Oil  bur¬ 
ner  controllers.  Automate  heating  control 

systems  «SIGMA»,  Registering  steam, 

water  and  gas  flowmeters.  Ring  balances 
•GIROTUBE-.  Flue  gas  analysers.  Pyro¬ 
meters  and  resistance-type  thermometers. 
Central  remote  temperature  indicating 
etations.  Electrical  measuring  Instruments 

and  multi-point  recorders  for  heating  ap¬ 
plications.  Chopper  bar  controllers. 
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The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinions 

expressed  in  signed  articles. 
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Chinese  Ant  HiU 


The  political,  social,  economic,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  activity  going  on  in  China  today  gives  the 
country  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  busy  ant  hill.  Six 
hundred  million  people  are  bending  their  shoulders  to  the 

task  of  bringing  the  Communist  dream  of  a  Communist  state 

to  reality.  The  announcement  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  retirement 

from  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  People’s  Republic  has 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  worid,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  logical 
step  in  the  process  of  acceleration  of  Cmnmunism.  It  seems 
that  Mao  has  come  to  realise  in  the  past  year  or  less  that 
with  careful  theorising  and  planning  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  a  fully  blown  Communist  state  is  possible  in  his  lifetime. 

He  is  apparently  preparing  himself  to  buckle  down  to  the 

job  of  thinking  out  the  final  blueprint  for  reaching  his  goal, 

iinworried  by  the  administrative  details  which  are  a  tedious 
part  of  a  head  of  State’s  function. 

China’s  mobilisation  of  its  manpower  resources  in  the 
past  year  or  so  has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  and 

the  success  of  the  experiment  has  changed  the  climate  of 

relations  within  the  Communist  world  as  well  as  having  an 

linteUectual  impact  on  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia. 
To  those  who  cherish  the  theory  and  practice  of  democracy, 
China  today  presents  a  depressing  picture,  but  in  considering 
the  prospect  of  China  it  is  always  pertinent  to  bear  in  mind 

that  the  Chinese  people  have  no  traditional  background  of 

|democraric  government  which  means  that  they  can  have  no 

sense  of  loss  of  something  they  have  never  had.  The  fact  is 
that  their  ant-like  industriousness,  however  much  democratic 
thewists  condemn  the  absence  of  individual  expression  and 
the  prevalence  of  regimentation,  presents  a  challenge  to  the 
world  which  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  ignore. 

The  establishment  of  the  commune  system  for  both 
agriculture  and  industry  has  meant  that  China  has  achieved 

this  year  the  targets  she  set  herself  for  1962.  Even  if  the 
figures  .of  production  released  by  Peking  are  reduced  by 
1 20  percent  to  allow  for  propaganda,  the  result  is  still  stagger¬ 
ing.  In  agricultural  output  China  has  reached  a  level  which 
lit  was  originaUy  intended  she  should  reach  in  about  ,ten 


years’  time.  The  establishment  of  communes  OKans  that  there 
is  no  wastage  of  manpower,  for  with  each  agricultural  com¬ 
mune  working  in  close  coniunction  with  an  engineering  and 
a  transport  commune,  those  underemployed  in  either  at  any 

one  time  are  syphoned  off  to  help  in  tlx^  which  are  under¬ 

manned.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  development  of  com- 

mtinalisation,  and  the  spreading  of  the  load  from  the  centre 
of  control  is  the  practical  application  of  what  Mao  Tse-tung 
meant  by  his  “hundred  flowers”  speech.  That  speech  was 
badly  misinterpreted  in  the  West.  It  was  thought  that  “a 
hundred  thoughts  contend”  indicated  a  move  towards  liberal¬ 
isation  of  the  regime  and  the  sanctioning  of  free  speech. 

Western  commentators  concentrated  on  the  “anti-ri^tist” 
campaign  which  followed  as  if  to  suggest  that  Mao.  had  made 

a  mistake.  It  new  seems  that  Mao  was  la^ng  the  foundation 
of  the  commune  system;  giving  a  philosophical  reason  for 
decentralisation.  His  hundred  flowers  blossoming  have 
become  the  communes,  responsible  for  their  ovm  success^, 

and  the  hundred  thoughts  contending  are  the  mass  meetings 

within  the  communes  from  where  the  ideas  spread  on  run¬ 

ning  and  administration. 

Whatever  price  we  in  the  West  think  the  Chinese  are 
paying,  in  the  regimentation  of  human  life,  for  their  successes, 
we  cannot  afford  to  stand  passively  by  and  hope  that  it  will 
bum  itself  out.  The  enormous  leap  forward  in  output  by 

China  means  that  in  the  very  near  future  she  will  be  able  to 

offer  help  to  the  uncommitted  underdeveloped  countries  on 
better  terms  than  the  West  has  been  doing  up  to  now.  Under¬ 
developed  countries  see  a  tendency  towards  stagnation  in  the 
western  capitalist  economies,  and  if  we  want  to  meet  the 
chaUenge  that  Communist  China  is  presenting  in  these  areas 

we  must  plan  our  industrial  output  to  conform  with  the  needs 
of  those  countries  whose  sole  objective  is  rapid  industrial  and. 

agricultural  development.  The  West  must  undertake  a 
drastic  reappraisal  of  its  approach,  giving  help  for  help’s  sake 
and  not  only  for  the  establishment  of  profits,  both  economic 
and  political.  Our  approach  must  be  positive. 

It  is  possible  that  Mao  Tse-tung’s  concentration  on  the 
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theory  of  the  Chinese  method  will  produce,  in  writing  and 
propaganda,  a  logical  dialeaic  which  will  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries,  showing  by  the  experience 
of  China  that  it  is  possible  for  underdeveloped  countries  to 
double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  their  standard  of  living 
within  a  decade.  If  a  country  of  600  million  people  can  do  it, 
why  not  India  with  450  million  or  Indonesia  with  85  million? 
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Example  is  powerful  propaganda,  especially  to  those  who 
are  desperately  stretching  out  for  advancement.  Argiunents 
for  the  preservation  of  democracy  have  little  force  in  such  a 
situation,  and  the  inadequate  efforts  so  far  made  by  the  West 
in  the  matter  of  loans  and  military  aid  are  no  answer  to 
the  challenge. 


BELGRADE  TO 

• 

ONE  day  last  month  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  sailed 
away  in  his  yacht,  almost  unnoticed  by  Europe,  to  the 
South  and  East.  He  will  be  gone  from  his  seat  of 
power  for  nearly  three  months,  paying  courtesy  calls  and 
returning  official  visits  to  a  niunber  of  Afro- Asian  countries. 

They  must  be  something  more  than  a  series  of  ceremonial 
acts  taxing  his  strength  and  time,  something  he  considers 
worth  while  in  political  dividends.  The  reports  of  his  very 
warm  reception  by  President  Nasser  in  Cairo  suggest  that 
this  eastern  tour  may  well  be  a  highly  significant  event  in 
the  rapid  stream  of  current  history. 

Tito’s  tour  will  include,  besides  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and 
Indonesia.  Yugoslavia’s  outstanding  ctmimon  interest  with 
these  countries  is,  of  course,  its  uncommitted  neutralism  in 
world  affairs  and  a  dogged  devotion  to  nationalism  and 
national  independence.  Some  of  them  also  share,  in  varying 
degrees,  an  allegiance  to  Socialism,  or  to  the  principles  of 
Socialism.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  a  bond  this  may  be 
for  the  wide  range  of  race,  culture,  religion,  and  economic 
competence  represented  by  these  countries.  From  the  scant 
attention  paid  in  Europe  to  Tito’s  tour,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  think  there  was  not  much  in  it.  But  President  Tito  and  his 
hosts,  Bandaranaike,  Nasser,  Nehru,  Sukarno,  and  the  rest 
may  have  other  ideas.  The  sum  of  their  agreement  on  so 
many  basic  points  is  likely  to  prove  quite  a  big  thing. 

It  may  be  said  from  the  outset  that  Tito’s  differences 
with  Moscow  and  Peking  are  not  likely  to  disturb  the  Afro- 
Asian  leaders.  Though  both  Nasser  and  Nehru,  for  example, 
value  their  own  good  relations  with  the  Communist  powers, 
they  will  grasp  Tito’s  outstretched  hand  just  as  warmly  as 
Khrushchev’s  and  Mao’s.  Nor  is  there  any  illusion,  either  in 
Yugoslavia  or  in  the  Afro- Asian  countries,  about  the  chances 
of  any  kind  of  “third  force.”  These  countries  are  all  receiv¬ 
ing  western  aid,  and  have  no  desire  to  incur  the  enmity  of 
Britain,  America  or  any  other  country.  They  want  nothing 
better  than  to  tend  the  gardens  they  already  have. 

A  Belgrade  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Ministry  announced  that  Tito  will  exchange  views  on  matters 
of  common  interest  with  the  leaders  of  the  coimtries  he  is 
visiting,  and  continued : 

President  Tito’s  visit  will  no  doubt  consolidate  and 
further  the  existing  friendship  between  these  un¬ 
committed  countries  and  Yugoslavia,  v^ch  has  already 
foimd  expression  in  the  intensive  expansion  of  mutual 
relations  and  cooperation  among  other  things,  also 
because  of  the  substantial  unanimity  of  views  towards 
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the  strengthening  of  the  independence  of  the  countries 
and  peaceable  international  cooperation. 

This  visit  will  be  a  further  contribution  to,  the 
affirmation  of  the  principles  of  active  and  peaceable 
coexistence  between  countries  with  different  social 
systems,  the  strengthening  of  all-round  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  of  peace  in  the  world. 

However  obvious,  these  aims  must  be  somewhat  discon¬ 
certing  to  both  Moscow  and  Washington.  That  Yugoslavia  is 
not  isolated  and  reduced  may  look  like  Tito  cocking  a  snook 
at  Moscow,  by  whom  he  is  regarded  as  more  of  a  nationalist 
than  a  Communist,  more  a  friend  of  the  West  than  an  inde¬ 
pendent  force.  Moscow’s  only  consolation  can  be  that 
Washington  must  feel  worse  rebuffed,  since  in  spite  of  all 
the  dollar  aid  spent  on  Yugoslavia,  Tito  goes  to  the  Afro- 
Asian  countries  courting  peace,  friendship,  cooperation, 
neutralism,  and  independence. 

Extension  and  consolidation  of  a  world  “third  area” 
increasingly  intervening  between  the  two  antagonistic  great 
powers  (as  distinct  from  a  “third  force”  following  its  own 
line  of  power  politics)  is  a  policy  abhorred  by  Washington 
and  its  allies  in  NATO.  But  as  more  nations  rise  to  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Asia,  this  “third  area” 
tends  to  increase,  and  Tito  is  trying  to  establish  a  link  between 
Afro-Asian  neutralism  and  Europe.  There  is  now  a  possibility 
that  a  neutral  belt  may  soon  girdle  the  earth  from  Scandinavia 
to  Indonesia. 

After  the  world  demand  for  peace,  the  most  significant 
trend  of  the  present  time  is  probably  the  upsurge  of  nation¬ 
alism  in  the  Afro-Asian  continents.  Though  the. Communist 
leaders  often  criticise  Tito  for  the  nationalistic  fervour  of  the 
Yugoslav  League  of  Commimists,  this  is  probably  the  very 
quality  to  make  him  acceptable  to  the  countries  he  is  now 
visiting.  His  visit  will,  if  anything,  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
national  independence,  not  only  in  the  newly  independent 
countries  but  also  in  the  smaller  European  countries,  who 
probably  envy  Yugoslavia’s  exercise  of  sovereignty  and  already 
aspire  to  more  freedom  for  themselves.  If  the  quality  of 
independence  improves  in  these  areas,  there  will  be  more 
of  it  for  everyone. 

Bandung  has  been  the  fulcrum  of  Afro-Asian  unity  and 
independence.  If  Tito  should  now  guide  Yugoslavia  into  an 
informal  alliance  with  leading  Bandung  countries,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Five  Principles  of  panchshila 
will  reach  farther  into  international  relations,  where  they  are 
already  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Afro-Asian  and 
Conununist  countries.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
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when  the  United  Nations  itself  adopts  the  principles  of 
panchsMla  as  the  fundamental  of  international  law. 

Yugoslavia  is  not  a  big  country,  nor  is  Tito  one  of  the 
great  world  figures,  but  it  is  an  important  development  that 


Mr.  Diefenbaker  Goes  East 

HE  long  association  of  Canadian  Liberals  with  Asia, 
fostered  in  the  corridors  and  ante-rooms  at  UN  Head¬ 
quarters,  had  created  for  that  country  a  special  niche  in 
Asj^n  hearts.  With  the  advent  of  the  Conservatives  to 
power,  some  doubts  were  expressed  at  first  whether  those 
connections  would  be  maintained.  But  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
easily  dispelled  them  when  he  expressed  his  Government’s 
understanding  of  Asian  problems,  thereby  showing  that  he 
was  anxious  to  strengthen  the  links  forged  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Prime  Minister  set  out  on 
a  long  voyage  of  discovery,  meeting  and  establishing 
contacts  with  leaders  of  Commonwealth  countries  in  Asia, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  approached  his  task  with  a  serious¬ 
ness  which  suited  the  mood  of  the  moment.  In  Karachi  he 
expressed  his  concern  over  the  long  continuing  Kashmir 
dispute;  in  Delhi  he  underlined  the  common  measure  of 
agreement  between  Mr.  Nehru  and  himself ;  and  in  Welling¬ 
ton  he  expressed  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  New 
Zealand  had  ended  racial  discrimination  by  unifying  its 
two  races.  In  Djakarta,  Mr.  Diefenbaker  had  an  opportimity 
of  hearing  the  Indonesian  point  of  view  over  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  and  no  doubt  conveyed  something  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  their  demands  to  an  anxious  Mr.  Menzies  in  Canberra. 

I  In  the  course  of  his  35, 000,000-mile  tour,  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  announced  his  Government’s  intention  of 
contributing  $50  million  a  year  for  three  years  to  the 
i  Colombo  Plan.  This  figure  is  not  only  an  improvement  on 
Canada’s  earlier  effort,  but  by  making  a  long-term  com- 
mitfhent  of  this  sort  it  enables  recipient  countries  to  plan 
well  ahead.  Canada’s  participation  in  the  Colombo  Plan 
and  other  ventures  has  been  intelligently  managed.  Instead 
of  providing  aid  outright,  the  Canadians  have  tended  to 
assist  underdeveloped  countries  by  cooperating  with  the 
local  population  in  building  projects  whose  benefits  appear 
to  them  in  a  more  tangible  form.  It  has  giiven  assistance 
less  obtrusively  and  without  rousing  the  suspicions  of  those 
Asian  countries  who  feel  political  strings  are  attached  to. 
certain  forms  of  economic  aid.  By  virtue  of  its  position  it 
could  impress  on  the  older  dominions  the  necessity  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  newer  members  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  this  will  ultimately  determine  the  future  of  the  association. 

Side  Swipe  from  Malaya 

Emboldened  by  the  success  of  its  anti-tsrrorist 
campaign,  the  Federal  Govenunent  of  Malaya  has 
given  further  vent  to  its  anti-Communist  feelings  by 
hitting  out  at  its  giant  Conununist  neighbour.  At  least  that 
seems  to  be  the  effect  created  by  its  recent  action  in  for¬ 
bidding  the  operation  of  banks  in  Malaya  in  which  a  foreign 
Government  supplied  over  half  the  capital  and  appointed 


he  and  his  country  should  choose  close,  friendly  relations  with 
the  resurgent  Afro-Asian  nations.  In  the  post-Bandung 
period,  with  the  stalemate  between  the  nuclear  powers,  there 
is  great  promise  in  such  relations,  and  in  all  they  may  bring. 


a  majority  of  directors,  because  the  Bank  of  China  —  an 
institution  owned  by  the  Peking  Government  —  is  the  only 
bank  in  the  country  to  which  this  legislation  applies.  The 
Government  of  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  is  apparently  anxious 
to  see  the  Bank’s  two  branches,  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and 
Penang  respectively,  close  down  as  soon  as  all  outstanding 
business  is  wound  up. 

Why  has  the  Government  taken  this  somewhat  extreme 
step  at  a  time  when  its  relations  with  the  Chinese  population 
of  Singapore  have  become  better  than  they  were  for  a  long 
time?  Singapore  itself  appears  to  have  shifted  a  few 
degrees  to  the  right  in  recent  months,  with  the  left-wing 
Peoples’  Action  Party  adopting  a  more  moderate  line  than 
it  did  a  year  ago.  The  two  territories  have  cooperated  in 
measures  to  control  the  immigration  into  Singapore  of  un¬ 
desirables,  as  well  as  in  banning  the  import  of  cheap  textiles 
from  the  Chinese  mainland.  This  cooperation  was  obviously 
to  Malaya’s  advantage,  and  the  Tunku,  in  a  speech  last 
month  congratulating  Singapore  on  its  new  constitution 
said,  “Singapore’s  happiness,  prosperity,  and  well-being 
mean  so  much  to  us.”  Yet  the  new  banking  bill,  which 
went  through  at  almost  the  same  time,  is  bound  to  irritate 
not  only  the  Chinese  Communists,  but  also  the  Chinese  on 
the  island. 

One  reason  why  the  Government  might  have  taken  this 
step  was  because  the  Bank  of  China  was  alleged  to  have 
cut  back  overdraft  facilities  to  rubber  dealers,  and  this 
probably  contributes  in  some  measure  to  the  fall  in  com¬ 
modity  prices.  Malaya  must  also  have  suffered  from  the 
recent  Soviet  dumping  of  tin  on  the  free  market,  and  these 
two  events  in  conjunction  may  have  got  the  administration’s 
back  up  against  the  Communists.  But  the  result  of  this 
hasty  action  mi^t  well  reduce  trade  between  Peking  and 
Kuala  Lumpur  to  a  mere  trickle  at  a  time  when  Malaya 
badly  needs  to  expand  trade  with  its  neighbour.  But  the 
matter  does  not  end  there,  because  most  South-East  Asian 
countries,  including  India,  Burma  and  Pakistan  have 
nationalised  their  leading  commercial  banks,  and  in  the 
absence  of  permission  to  open  branches  in  Malaya,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  these  nationalised  coiKems  will  be  able 
to  finance  the  growing  trade  between  Malaya  and  their 
countries  which  it  is  in  the  interests  of  them  all  to  encourage. 
The  Malayan  Government  has  chosen  the  wrong  weapon  to 
fight  this  particular  battle,  and  the  sooner  it  amends  its 
unfortunate  piece  of  legislation  the  better. 

Lost  Opportunities 

WHAT  precisely  is  going  on  in  the  African  mind? 
Western  commentators,  especially  in  western  Europe, 
'  seem  incapable  of  apprehending  the  thoughts,  dreams 
and  feelings  of  the  dark  masses.  Even  when  an  African 


Comment 
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spokesman  is  most  explicit,  his  British  friends  totally  mis¬ 
understand  him.  This  is  now  happening  with  regard  to  the 
two  African  conferences  held  last  month.  The  Afro-Asian 
Economic  Conference  in  Cairo,  concerned  with  the  economic 
interests  of  the  under-developed  countries,  was  in  no  sense 
a  conspiracy  against  the  West.  In  Accra,  the  purpose  of  the 
All-African  People’s  Conference  was  the  independence  and 
regeneration  of  the  African  peoples,  and' not  a  declaration 
of  revolt  against  the  whites. 

In  Britain  more  has  been  heard  about  the  Accra  than 
the  Cairo  conference  because  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  Mr.  Mboya, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Accra  Conference,  made  statements 
which  sounded  like  political  “hot  stuff”.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  appreciate  the  sense  of  humiliation  felt  by  the 
African  at  his  backwardness,  the  frustration  that  tribalism 
creates  in  African  society,  nor  the  new  hope  of  independence 
and  prestige  in  the  world  that  infused  the  Accra  gathering. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  British  press  is  that  at 
least  it  took  notice  of  the  Accra  Conference,  instead  of 
dismissing  it  lightly,  as  it  did  the  Bandung  Conference  in 
1955. 

The  Cairo  meeting  received  little  attention,  though  the 
decisions  taken  there  are  likely  to  have  an  earlier  effect  on 
British  and  other  western  interests.  Some  forty  Afro-Asian 
Chambers  of  Commerce  sent  delegates  there  to  discuss  how 
to  advance  the  business  of  each,  how  to  promote  collabora¬ 
tion  among  themselves,  and  how  to  defend  their  common 
interests  against  the  European  Common  Market  and  other 
western  methods  of  sapping  their  markets.  The  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  other  Communist  countries  were 
represented  in  Cairo- by  strong  delegations  who  had  come  to 
foster  goodwill  and  trade,  and  to  offer  aid.  But  Russia  was 
not  the  success  she  expected  to  be,  and  her  views  were 
challenged  on  several  occasions.  The  West  was  only  in¬ 
directly  represented  through  the  delegations  of  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Pakistan  and  Turkey.  But  these  were  ree^  in 
the  great  winds  blowing  from  Moscow  and  Peking.  In  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  in  Cairo,  with  Russia’s  expected 
position  of  dominance  undermined,  Britain  missed  another 
opportunity  of  recovering  some  of  the  ground  lost  through 
the  Suez  adventure  by  failing  to  offer  aid  to  the  Afro-Asian 
conference  on  the  same  terms  as  the  aid  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries. 

The  Bandung  Spirit 

December  the  second  was  observed  as  “Quit  Africa 
Day,”  in  many  Afro-Asian  countries.  The  Bandung 
spirit  appears  not  to  have  lost  its  appeal  with  the 
passing  years,  and  explains  why  the  day  was  observed  with 
even  greater  solemnity  in  New  Delhi  than  in  Cairo.  In  the 
Egyptian  capital,  the  mass  meeting  organised  by  the  Afro- 
Asian  Solidarity  Council  was  not  an  official  occasion,  but 
in  India,  in  addition  to  public  meetings  in  numerous  towns, 
the  Delhi  celebrations  took  on  an  international  character. 
Many  Ambassadors,  High  Commissioners,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d’ Affaires  attended  the  meeting  called  by  the  Indian 
Association  of  the  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Council,  some  of 
them  even  addressing  the  gathering  on  behalf  of  their 
countries. 

Promising  support  to  the  African  People’s  struggle  for 
freedom,  Mrs.  Rameshwari  Nehru,  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  said  that  Indian  freedom  will  not  be  s^ure 
till  there  is  no  vestige  of  slavery  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
meeting  greeted  the  declaration  with  approval.  Of  course. 
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the  Ambassadors  of  the  Communist  countries  were  present 
to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
The  heads  of  the  diplomatic  missions  of  the  African  countries 
took  the  further  step  of  identifying  themselves  as  active 
participants.  The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
Ghana,  Ethiopia,  the  Sudan,  Morocco,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  pledged  themselves  to  the  cause  of  African  freedom. 

The  solidarity  was  impressive.  Even  if  one  discounts 
the  urgency  attached  to  the  notice  to  quit  Africa  addressed 
to  the  “imperialists,”  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  senti 
ments  of  unity  expressed  by  the  independent  African  and 
Asian  countries.  When  these  countries  cooperate  with  the 
Communist  states,  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  “co-existence”  of 
different  social  systems,  but  among  themselves  the  relation 
ship  is  becoming  that  of  a  family  with  common  interests 
and  aspirations. 

Cambodia  Sandwich 

Neighbours  of  Cambodia  are  dreadfully  worried 
about  Prince  Sihanouk’s  neutral  foreign  policy.  Both 
South  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand  have  found  excuses  for 
harrassing  the  Phnom  Penh  Government,  both  by  diplomatic 
pressure  and  with  physical  incursions  on  Cambodia’s 
frontiers.  That  little  comer  of  South-East  Asia,  in  close 
proximity  to  China,  seems  to  live  in  mortal  fear  that 
Cambodia  is  becoming  an  outpost  of  Chinese' Communism. 
Nothing  could  be  more  remote.  Now,  through  a  misunder 
standing,  the  frontier  between  Thailand  and  Cambodia  has 
been  closed.  When  the  Cambodian  ambassador  in  Bangkok 
was  instructed  to  return  to  his  capital  he  told  the  Siamese 
Foreign  Minister  that  his  country  was  temporarily  suspend¬ 
ing  relations  with  Thailand.  It  appears  that  this  is  not  what 
Prince  Sihanouk  meant  at  all.  Without  waiting  for  con¬ 
firmation  the  Siamese  authorities  stood  on  their  dignity 
and  closed  the  frontier  with  Cambodia.  Now  both  countries 
have  got  themselves  into  a  position  which  they  cannot 
retrieve  without  appearing  to  lose  face. 

This  amusingly  ridiculous  little  incident  is  indicative  of 
the  damage  that  can  be  done  in  the  region  by  the  fostering 
of  the  “all  those  who  are  not  with  us  must  be  against  us” 
mentality.  Cambodia,  sandwiched  between  two  of  America’s 
staunchest  allies  in  South-East  Asia,  is  looked  upon  as 
“subversive”  as  she  wants  to  preserve  a  certain  independence 
in  her  foreign  outlook.  Behind  it  all,  however,  is  another 
reason.  Cambodia  is  the  haven  and  re-grouping  centre  for 
all  those  never  mentioned,  non-Communist,  opponents  of 
the  American-nurtured  excruciatingly  democratic  regimes  in 
Bangkok  and  Saigon. 
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ILetters  to  the  Editor 


lABOUR  PARTY  AND  ASIA 

Sir. — It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
Ipemiitted  in  your  correspondence  column 
to  disprove  your  surprising  editorial 
llstement  in  the  December  issue  that 
Labour  Party  leaders  and  the  Party’s 
■rternational  department  “lack  any  real 
and  deep  understanding  ...  of  the  real 
Mues  at  stake  in  Asia  today.”  You  for 
your  part  made  no  attempt  to  prove  the 
itatement  and  relied  on  such  generalisa- 
llions  as  “Labour  leaders  think  in  terms 
of  the  western  world  as  an  entity  .  .  . 
which  all  have  the  same  ideals  and 
yolitical  concepts  to  defend.” 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  There  is  within 
the  Labour  Party  leadership  a  keen 
twareness  of  the  crucial  problems  and  the 
disparate  needs  of  countries  in  Asia  to- 
day^ — and  the  part  which  this  country 
could  play,  particularly  in  the  economic 
'field,  to  assist  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  their 
present  struggle,  against  enormous  odds, 
for  economic  and  social  advancement. 

As  regards  the  British-Asian  and  Over¬ 
seas  Socialist  Fellowship,  the  allegation 
that  it  draws  support  only  from  “expatri¬ 
ate  Asians”  is  simply  not  true.  Indeed, 
the  problem  the  Fellowship  continually 
fcces  is  a  wastage  of  active  Asian  mem- 
krs  because  they  return  to  their  own 
countries.  It  is  also  worthwhile  to  glance 
It  BAOSF’s  programme  of  meetings. 
Recent  speakers  have  included  the  Tunis¬ 
ian  Ambassador,  the  Government  Chief 
Whip  of  Eastern  Nigeria,  the  deputy 
kader  of  the  Indian  Praja  Socialist  Party, 
two  attaches  from  the  Indonesian  Em¬ 
bassy,  the  Chinese  Charge  d’ Affaires,  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Tanganyika  Afri¬ 
can  Union,  and  representatives  of  the 
Malayan  Forum  for  several  meetings. 
Hardly  unrepresentative  expatriates!  To 
farther  understanding  of  Asian  problem:* 
Nnong  Socialists  in  Britain  BAOSF  is 
holding  an  increasing  number  of  meetings 
ind  conferences  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  quite  wrong  to  suggest  that  the 
international  department  of  the  Labour 
Hirty  limits  its  contacts  to  Socialist 
parties  in  Asia.  In  fact  on  a  recent  visit 
lo  England  a  high  official  of  the  Praja 
focialist  Party  complained  that  our  con- 

Kets  with  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
irty  were  too  close!  Visitors  from  many 
parts  of  Asia  come  to  Transport  House. 
Bid  we  are  always  seeking  to  extend  our 
tontacts  rather  than  limit  them,  as  was 
liggested  in  your  editorial. 

Nevertheless  we  firmly  believe  that  a 
preat  contribution  to  economic  and 
loiitical  progress  in  Asia  can  be  made  by 
he  Socialist  parties,  and  our  aim  is  to 
issist  them  in  every  way  pouible,  directly 


and  through  the  Asian  Socialist  Con¬ 
ference. 

Yours  etc., 

David  Ennals, 
Secretary, 

International  Department. 
The  Labour  Party, 

Transport  House, 

London,  S.W.l. 


Sir, — I  agree  with  all  you’  say  in  your 
excellent  editorial.  The  laiboar  Party  and 
Asia  (December).  But  as  I  read  it,  other 
comments  you  might  have  made  kept 
running  through  my  mind.  I  think  you 
expect  too  much  of  the  Labour  Party. 
How  can  it  “rethink  its  basic  foreign 
policy”  when  this  country  has  so  Ijttle 
control  over  its  own  diplomacy? 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  less  the 
maintenance  of  Asian  friendship  that 
should  be  Labour's  pre-occupation  than 
casing  Britain  out  of  Washington's 
clutches.  If  we  could  only  regain  our 
independence,  we  should  find  it  very 
easy  to  understand  and  cooperate  with 
the  new,  independent  Asia. 

India,  Ceylon,  and  other  uncommitted 
countries  now  exercised  a  freedom  denied 
to  Britain.  The  Labour  movement  hav¬ 
ing  been  of  some  assistance  in  the 
achievement  of  their  independence,  the 
next  Labour  Government  might  usefully 
enlist  their  backing  to  regain  Britain’s 
independence.  I  know  from  my  Indian 
friends  that  the  Asians  greatly  deplore 
Britain's  satellite  status. 

Another  point:  though  Labour's  leaders 
do  not  appear  to  give  much  thought  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  Asian 
peoples,  the  latter  study  the  Labour 
Party  very  closely.  They  certainly  want 
economic  and  technical  assistance  from 
Britain,  but  they  would  be  much  happier 
if  they  could  get  it  from  a  Britain  that 
itself  is  free  from  “strings.” 

Yours  etc.,  • 

London.  E.5.  C.  D.  Church 

Sir, — The  Labour  Party's  shortsighted¬ 
ness  on  the  affairs  of  Asia  is  illustrated 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Take  Malaya  for 
instance.  I  know  of  some  Labour 
members  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  and  others  in  the  Party  who 
talk  with  pride  of  the  part  they  played 
in  helping  Malaya  get  independence, 
without  having  any  knowledge  at  all  of 
the  political  outlook  of  the  persons 
independence  was  handed  to.  The 
Malayan  Alliance,  looked  on  with 
benign  tolerance  by  the  English  Labour 
Party,  is  made  up  of  the  type  of  person 
whose  upbringing.  background  and 
political  thinking  would  put  them,  had 
they  been  here  in  England,  straight  into 


the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
The  leadership  of  the  Malayan  .Chinese 
Association  (part  of  the  Alliance  Party) 
is  under  the  control  of  the  wealthy 
Chinese  who  want  to  run  the  country  to 
preserve  their  privileged  position.  The 
United  Malays  National  Organisation 
(also  in  the  Alliance),  while  nearer  the 
ordinary  Malay  than  the  M.C.A.  is  to 
the  ordinary  Chinese,  is  manipulated  by 
an  aristocratic  elite.  But  with  the 
Labour  Party  (just  the  same  as  the 
Conservatives)  it  was  the  glory  of 
handing  over  independence  that  seemed 
to  matter,  not  an  understanding  of  what 
the  future  held  for  the  independent 
Malayan. 

Labour  people  in  England  as  a  whole 
didn't  understand  the  issues  at  stake  in 
Malaya,  and  nothing  they  have  officially 
said  or  done  indicates  they  yet  do. 
Many  of  us  “progressives,”  thinking  we 
would  find  sympathetic  understanding 
from  the  L.P.  on  Malaya  and  Singapore 
have  come  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  backed  a  slow,  good  natured, 
well  intentioned,  but  sii^tly  dim  witted 
horse. 

Yours  etc., 

London,  S.E.27  Tan-Ah-Tah 

Sir. — It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  as 
stated  in  your  leading  article  this  month 
(December),  the  British  Labour  Party  is 
very  little  wiser  than  the  Tory  Party  in 
its  attitude  towards  Asian  affairs.  The 
recent  declaration  of  economise  and 
foreign  policies  by  Mr.  Gaitskell  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Tories,  not  without  reason, 
as  a  desperate  attempt  to  curry  favour 
with  the  electorate.  And,  so  far  as  both 
parties  are  concerned,  it  is  the  electorate 
in  this  country  only  that  counts.  The 
interests  of  Asiatic  people,  and  on  non- 
Europeans  generally  are  a  secondary 
consideration  in  the  minds  of  our 
political  leaders.  Even  Mr.  Bevan  refused 
at  Brighton  to  commit  his  Party  to 
abandoning  the  policy  of  “Defence 
through  Strength,”  which  means  in  prac¬ 
tice  a  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  situation  in  France  should  be  a 
warning  to  us  that,  even  in  the  West,  the 
old  idea  of  “democracy”  is  in  the  melting 
pot.  The  best  hope  of  avoiding  a  calamity 
lies  in  the  formation  of  a  new  association 
of  independent  thinkers,  to  propagate 
proposals  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
our  whole  system  of  government.  The 
vast  sums  now  being  spent  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  rocket  bases  should  be 
diverted  to  worthwhile  purposes,  includ¬ 
ing  better  education.  In  particular 
“national  service” — of  some  kind  other 
than  military — should  be  required  of  all 
young  people,  as  in  Commuaist  states. 
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CONVERSATION  WITH  NEHRU 

Exclusive  interview  with  the  Editor  of  “  EASTERN  WORLD 


Mr.  Nehru  was  rather  tired  when  I  rnet  him  in  his  study 
at  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  in  New  Delhi  one 
Sunday  morning  last  month.  Such  is  the  super-human 
force  of  this  unique  man,  that  nobody  can  ever  believe  him 
to  succumb  to  anything  like  a  little  tiredness.  One  cannot 
open  a  newspaper  in  India  without  reading  a  speech  made 
by  him,  or  about  one  of  the  innumerable  functions  which 
fill  his  days  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  without  a 
holiday  —  for  on  Sundays  and  holidays  he  is  particularly 
busy  meeting  and  mixing  with  his  people  in  towns  and 
villages.  All  this,  of  course,  in  addition  to  his  strenuous 
administrative  and  political  activities,  his  meticulous  and 
patient  work  in  the  Lok  Sabha  and  his  devoted  labours  for 
the  all-important  Development  Plans.  And  yet,  each  step  of 
his  has  the  imprint  of  his  personality,  frequently  his  charm, 
and  always  of  his  common  sense  which  has  been  of  such  vast 
benefit  not  only  to  India  but  to  the  world  at  large. 

So,  for  once,  I  had  the  occasion  of  seeing  him  in  one 

human  condition  which  he  rarely  displays:  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Nehru  was  a  little  tired.  He  smilingly 
relaxed  behind  his  enormous,  semi-circular  desk  —  yawned 
discreetly  —  and  suggested  we  should  just  have  a  little  con¬ 
versation.  And  it  is  perhaps  just  such  a  “little  conversation” 
which  offers  an  Interesting  insight  into  how  his  mind  works 
when  he  is  relaxed. 

The  previous  day,  Mr.  Nehru  had  visited  Delhi 
University,  and  what  had  impressed  him  most,  was  that  there 
had  been  so  many  girl  students.  “One  of  the  biggest  changes 
which  has  come  about  in  India,”  he  said  “are  the  number 
of  women  that  are  coming  forward.  There  were  800  women 


graduates  there  yesterday  who  took  degrees.  And  that  is  one 
university.  More  or  less  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
dozens  of  universities  all  over  India.  So  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  graduating  and  coming  up  in  other 
fields  also,  if  not  graduating  but  in  primary  schools,  girls’ 
schools  etc.,  I  think  has  a  greater  significance  in  our  social 
set-up  than  almost  anything.” 

I  reminded  him  that  he  had  also  told  the  students  that 
they  did  not  have  the  same  emotional  experience  as  his  own 
generation,  because  they  did  not  have  to  fight  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Could  he  not  make  the  experience  of  the  Development 
Plan,  which  was  revolutionising  Indian  society,  an  emotional 
experience  for  the  younger  generation?  “I  would  like  to 
very  much,  I  would  like  to  do  it,”  he  answered,  “but  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  To  some  extent,  of  course,  it  is  done, 
and  they  get  it.” 

It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  enthusiasm  was  lacking 
amongst  those  students  1  had  met  myself.  They  were  rather 
inclined  to  take  all  the  development  for  granted.  Also,  I 
pointed  out,  there  seemed  to  be  too  much  petty  criticism,  not 
only  amongst  students,  but  generally  in  India.  “Naturally” 
Mr.  Nehru  exclaimed,  and  then  told  me  the  story  of  how  an 
American  expert  administrator  had  said  in  one  of  his  reports 
that  there  was  one  remarkable  thing  he  had  noticed  in  India. 
Progress  made  had  been  sometimes  surprisingly  good,  but 
the  main  industry  was:  criticism  of  Government.  “It  is 
quite  extraordinary”  Mr.  Nehru  laughed,  “how  everyone  is 
criticising  the  Government  as  some  main  occupation.”  I 
suggested  that  the  gift  cf  criticism  was  one  of  the  well 
developed  Indian  faculties.  “Yes,  this  is  so,”  he  agreed.  “It 


Letters  Conrinued 

Otherwise  the  western  democracies,  and 
western  civilisation  generally,  will  come 
to  grief  sooner  or  later. 

Yours  etc., 

Sompting,  Sussex.'  C.  E.  Cookson 


“FREE  WORLD” 

Sir. — One  of  the  most  surprising  things 
I  have  read  for  a  long  time  was  in  the 
report  from  your  correspondent  on  the 
transition  of  Hong  Kong  (December, 
1958).  We  have  been  hearing  for  some 
time  that  people  from  Communist  China 
have  been  trying  to,  and  succeeding  in 
crossing  over  into  the  British  Colony. 
Now  in  the  message  from  Hong  Kong 
you  report  that  there  is  a  steady  outflow 
of  skilful  industrial  workers  from  Hong 
Kong  into  Communist  China,  and 
furthermore  that  many  of  those  who  have 
gone  had  been  receiving  high  pay  for 
their  jobs  in  the  Colony. 

This  is  a  completely  new  picture.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  majority  of  overseas 


Chinese  throughout  Asia  look  to  China 
as  their  spiritual  home,  and  although 
many  of  them  send  sums  of  money  home 
to  relatives,  few  choose  to  go  back 
themselves.  What  incentives  are  the 
Communist  Chinese  offering  those  from 
Hong  Kong  who  have  been  leading  com¬ 
fortable  lives? 

From  reports  coming  out  of  China  the 
new  system  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
communes  is  knocking  any  show  of 
individualism  out  of  the  people.  For  the 
time  being  the  Chinese  might  And  this 
kind  of  regimented  life  to  their  liking, 
but  it  should  come  as  a  shock  to  us  that 
those  well-paid  skilful  working  Chinese 
in  Hong  Kong  who  have  been  able  to 
look  more  closely  than  most  through  the 
window  into  Communist  China,  should 
now  want  to  go  there  to  live  with  no 
prospect  of  ever  getting  out  again. 

The  thought  of  living  under  Com¬ 
munism  horrifies  us  and  when  we  talk  of 
the  “free  world”  we  mean  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  life  is  free  from 


regimentation  and  strict  control  of  the 
individual.  Now,  these  Hong  Kong 
Chinese  have  lived  in  that  atmosphere, 
and  yet  they  are  apparently  willing  to 
give  it  up  for  life  under  Communism.  It 
is  about  time  we  in  the  West  gave  some 
deeper  thought  to  the  conception  of  the 
“free  world”  as  it  appears  to  Asians  and 
others,  insteady  of  bandying  the  phrase 
about  as  if  its  constant  use  proves  its 
meaning.  It  would  be  better  if  we  used  a 
phrase  which  is  factually  correct,  like 
“non-Communist  world,”  because  the 
word  “free”  in  this  context  is  opinionated 
and  open  to  different  interpretations. 

If  all  the  so-called  “free  world”  means 
to  these  Hong  Kong  Chinese  is  something 
to  turn  their  backs  on,  then  what  validity 
can  we  place  on  Mr.  Dulles’s  conviction 
that  some  day  the  Communist  regime  in 
China  will  be  overthrown  from  within 
and  China  will  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  “free  world.” 

Yours  etc., 

Salford, 

Lancashire.  F.  A.  Morgan 
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is  derived  from  a  number  of  causes.  Of  course”  he  laugh¬ 
ingly 'added  “the  opposition  parties  feel  they  must  criticise. 
Otherwise,  where  would  they  be?  If  they  accept  the  fact  that 
Government  is  doing  a  good  job,  then,  what  would  be  their 
raison  d etrel  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  Party  people  in 
Congress  feel  that,  if  they  remain  silent,  then  all  the  headlines 
go  to  the  opposition!  And  thirdly,”  Mr.  Nehru  explained, 
“there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  criticise”  and  we  agreed 
that  constructive  criticism  was  a  good  thing.  As  the  fourth 
reason,  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned  the  fact  that  his  genera¬ 
tion  had  been  brought  up  and  conditioned  by  opposition  to 
government  at  the  time  of  British  rule,  and  that  it  cannot 
adjust  itself  easily  to  the  still  new  conditions. 

Yet,  I  insisted,  the  enthusiasm  generated  in  Qiina  had 
helped  considerably  towards  her  rapid  progress.  “Absolutely,” 
Mr.  Nehru  mused,  “but  not  a  word  of  criticism.  It  does  help, 
it  does  help;  not  only  because  of  time  gained,  but  also 
because  of  the  atmosphere  created.” 

We  then  talked  about  the  necessity  of  having  a  strong 
India  which,  I  suggested  was  needed  not  only  for  her  own 
sake,  but  also  to  lend  weight  to  Mr.  Nehru’s  moral  leadership 
in  the  international  field.  “It  is  obvious,”  he  remarked,  “that 
a  strong  and  prosperous  India  —  nobody  wants  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  any  other  place  —  but  if  our  influence  is  to  be  felt, 
it  has  to  be  backed  by  what  we  have  done  in  India.”  The 
Prime  Minister  thought  that  there  was  a  more  widespread 
understanding  abroad  of  India’s  position  and  need  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  could  not  say  exactly  how  much,  but  he  supposed 
reactions  of  foreign  countries  depended  on  many  factors.  It 
was  difficult  to  analyse,  but  he  thought  there  was  now  great 
understanding.  “We  don’t  want  arms,  we  don’t  want  bases” 
Mr.  Nehru  said.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  tco  anxious 
to  get  too  much  help,  if  I  may  say  so.  I  mean  by  ‘not  too 
much’  that,  though  we  have  nrads  now,  I  don’t  look  forward 
always  to  being  helped  by  foreign  countries,  because  I  don’t 
want  our  people  to  develop  the  mentality  of  relying  on  foreign 
help  and  not  doing  the  job  themselves.  For  that  is  a  bad 
thing.  We  must  be  self-reliant.  Of  course,  we  do  require 
help.  Not  charity,  but  loans,  credits  etc.,  to  be  paid  back 
on  a  commercial  basis.” 

I  suggested  the  desirability  of  coordinated  planning 
amongst  the  South-East  Asian  countries  by  which  they  would, 
first  of  all  ascertain  how  much  they  coidd  help  each  other, 
and  then  approach  collectively  the  sources  of  international 
finance  for  the  required  economic  and  technical  assistance.  ' 
In  the  long  run,  Mr.  Nehru  thought,  this  was  both  desirable 
and  important  to  develop  on  a  regional  basis,  and  even  in  the 
short  run  to  the  extent  it  could  be  done.  Unfortunately,  all 
the  South-East  Asian  countries  were,  in  a  sense,  negative 
quantities,  merely  seeking  help  in  their  development,  but 
unable  to  give  help.  Also,  many  things  needed  by  India,  like 
for  example  capital  goods,  she  could  not  get  within  the  area, 
though  she  might  supply  some  kinds  of  capital  goods  to  other 
countries  in  the  region.  While,  therefore,  room  for  such  a 
plan  was  inevitably  limited,  he  basically  agreed  with  the 
suggestion  and  added  “we  must  develop  this.” 

When  our  talk  shifted  to  the  international  situation  in 
general,  Mr.  Nehru  said:  “I  feel  more  and  more  inclined  not 
to  barge  in,  not  to  push  myself  in,  unless  I  am  convinced 
that  our  action  might  be  of  help.”  To  my  remark  that  it 
always  helped  at  least  in  exerting  a  bene&ial  influence  in 
the  right  Erection,  he  answered:  “That  may  be  so.  I  am 
merely  speaking  of  my  state  of  mind  which  is  reluctant  to 


play  a  part  in  the  world’s  stage  imless  we  are  really  pushed 
into  it  by  certain  things.”  “You  mean  you  are  not  going 
round  hawking  your  good  trfBces?”  I  asked.  “We  are  not 
offering  mediation  and  concilliation  and  all  this  to  every¬ 
body.  We  have  our  own  problems.  But,  of  course,  circum¬ 
stances  have  arisen  when  we  have  offered  our  services  in 
Korea,  or  Indo-China,  or  in  the  Middle  East  recently,  etc. 
These  were  different  matters.” 

Once  the  Middle  East  had  been  mentioned,  the  question 
of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  SEATO  was  bound  to  crop  up. 
“As  you  know,”  Mr.  Nehru  said,  “we  are  opposed  to  these 
bases,  these  military  pacts  and  I  think  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  that  they  have  not  served  the  cause  of  peace  at 
all.  The  Baghdad  Pact  has  definitely  led  to  a  worsening  of 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  Eastern  areas,  and  to  all  kind 
of  developments.  Looking  at  it  purely  from  the  point  of 
view  of,  let  us  say,  the  western  members  of  the  Pact  —  that 
point  of  view  has  not  been  served  by  it.  And  this  idea  of 
solving  the  world’s  problnns  by  military  pacts  and  by 
military  means  are  out  of  date  —  and  I  am  not  speaEing  as 
a  pacifist.  It  just  irritates  people.”  “And  provokes  them,” 
I  prodded.  “It  provokes  people”  Mr.  Ndiru  continued, 
“especially  in  countries  where,  it  might  be  said,  the  govern¬ 
ments  are  not  in  tune  with  their  own  people.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  unpopular,  help  given  to  it  is  looked  upon  by  the 
people  not  as  help  to  themselves,  but  as  propping  up  an 
unpopular  regime. 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  it,”  Mr.  Nehru  said  “that 
the  help  given  by  America  to  Pakistan  had  certain  reactions 
in  India.”  This  was,  of  course,  inevitable.  He  was  fully 
prepared  to  believe  the  Americans  when  they  said  that  this 
help  was  not  directed  against  India.  “But  that  is  not  enou^ 
for  me”  he  said  firmly.  “You  mean,”  I  asked,  “they  are 
giving  somebody  a  gun,  but  what  about  the  chap  who  has 
been  given  it?”  “Yes”  he  agreed,  “and  the  other  chap  has 
said  often  enough  that  he  will  use  the  gun  against  me.” 
“Surely,”  I  enquired,  “the  Prime  Minister  did  not  believe  the 
exaggerated  stories  about  General  Ayub  Khan’s  ‘threat  of 
war?”’  “I  don’t  attach  any  importance  to  that  interview” 
he  replied,  except  in  the  sense  that  it  creates  furore  in  the 
people.  I  don’t  attach  importance  to  it”  he  repeated.  "That 
was  misused,  it  was  drawn  out  of  him  by  cross  examination.” 

There  was  far  too  much  money  flowing  about,  Mr. 
Nehru  thought.  America  happened  to  have  most  of  the 
money,  but  it  was  not  that  one  country  only.  Unless  money 
was  used  for  destructive  policies,  it  really  did  not  help. 
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Under  destructive  he  meant  that  money  might  be  used  to 
undermine  an  organisation,  but  it  did  not  help  con¬ 
structively.  This  applied  also  with  regard  to  the  building 
up  of  the  terrific  cordon  against  Communism  is  Asia.  For 
Communist  methods  of  attack  were  completely  different. 
The  real  thing  was  a  development  of  certain  conditions,  and 
that  was  more  in  the  minds  of  men  than  “this  kind  of  thing.” 
Otherwise,  he  was  quite  happy  with  India’s  relations  with 
most  countries  in  the  world,  and  “even  with  Pakistan,  as  we 
have  no  grouse  at  all  with  the  Pakistani  people.  We  are  a 
little  worried  by  their  policy  evolving  round  military  matters 
so  much”  he  added,  but  stressed  that  he  had  said  many 
times  that  he  wanted  friendly  neighbourly  relations  with 
Pakistan  and  that  he  would  go  on  saying  this. 

“I  know,”  I  said,  “but  at  this  particular  juncture  it 
means  even  more,  and  do  you  think  there  is  some  hope  for 
a  rapprochement?”  “I  don’t  know,”  Mr.  Nehru  answered. 
“So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  I  think  our  people  and 
they  are  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  have  been. 
It  is  really  more  the  top  political  or  military  circles,  that 
type  of  person.”  “But  don’t  you  think  they  are  also  victims 
of  that  atmosphere  which  has  poisoned  the  relations  between 
your  countries?”  I  enquired.  “You  mean  the  people?”  he 
asked.  “I  mean  everybody”  I  said,  “no  regime  would  dare 
to  give  up  some  of  the  established  slogans,  for  instance 
Kashmir.  How  can  they  negotiate?”  The  Prime  Minister 
agreed,  but  pointed  out  that  this  applied  to  all  the  vital 
world  issues. 

“Disarmament,  of  course,  is  the  biggest  issue  today” 
he  said.  “It  affects  everything  and  we  feel  that  no  pro¬ 
gress  is  going  to  be  made  in  solving  any  major  international 
problem,  unless  progress  is  made  in  disarmament.  We  don’t 
think  that  disarmament  will  come  suddenly  by  some  magic, 
but  it  could  be  made  step  by  step.  Of  course,  the  whole 
thing  depends  on  this  fear  and  hatred  of  one  party  against 
the  other.  Everybody  is  afraid  of  others  and  it  really  is 
more  a  psychological  problem  than  a  military  or  political 
one.  Even  a  simple  thing  like  giving  up  atomic  tests, 
creates  tremendous  arguments,  each  party  not  wanting  the 
other  to  get  an  advantage.  They  make  a  flourish  ‘we  will 
give  it  up,’  but  if  you  analyse  it,  you  will  find  that  their 
period  of  giving  it  up  is  the  period  required  to  prepare  for 
the  next  test.  It  is  really  not  giving  up  at  all.  It  is  for  six 
months,  or  eight  months,  or  for  a  year.  They  prepare  for 
the  next  series  of  tests.  And  that  applies  even  to  atomic 
tests  which,  scientists  say,  do  injury,  very  great  injury.  And 
if  they  are  afraid  of  giving  up  something  like  that,  what 

is  one  to  say  about  other  matters?” 

Mr.  Nehru  thought  that  the  opposing  powers  believed 
in  their  own  arguments,  but  that  the  real  ditficulty  was  that 
they  felt  fear.  The  person  or  the  nation  that  was  afraid, 
had  its  policy  conditioned  by  that  fear.  And  this  fear  was 
genuine  on  both  sides,  genuine  in  the  sense  that  they  felt  it. 
“No  doubt  the  western  countries  are  afraid  of  the  Soviet 
Union  pushing  out  more  and  more,  dominating  more 
countries”  he  added.  “And  the  Soviet  Union  is  certainly 
afraid  of  this  ring  of  hostile  bases,  and  most  of  all  of  a 
rearmed  Germany.  They  have  a  healthy  respect  for 
Germany’s  fighting  power  and  science.” 

“So  there  is  some  kind  of  deadlock”  I  said,  and  asked 

whether  he  had  any  suggestions  to  make  how  it  could  be 
solved.  "It  is  a  deadlock"  Mr.  Nehru  agreed,  “and  1  suppose 
some  way  out  will  be  found  gradually.  Because,  after  all. 


everybody  knows  that  a  way  out  will  have  to  be  found.  I 
wish  they  would  stop  these  nuclear  tests.”  He  thought  there 
was  much  in  the  proposals  made  by  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister  Rapacki  about  an  area  in  Europe  where  they 
should,  at  first,  have  no  nuclear  weapons  and  later  reduced 
armaments  generally.  It  would  not  solve  any  problem,  but 
the  mere  fact  of  doing  it  would  be,  in  Mr.  Nehru’s  opinion, 
a  tremendous  step  in  creating  a  good  atmosphere  and  in 
lessening  tension.  It  would  be  a  step  forward  towards  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  in  a  more  reasonable  and  less  frightened 
way. 

Did  the  Prime  Minister  himself  believe  that  China  or 
Russia  would  be  aggressive?  He  thought  that  one  of  the 
confusing  elements  of  the  situation  today  was  that  people 
thought  constantly  in  terms  of  Communism  and  anti-Com- 
munism.  If  they  thought  more  in  political  and  power- 
politics  terms,  the  position  would  be  a  little  clearer.  “I  don’t 
mean  to  say  Communism  and  anti-Communism  have  to  be 
ignored”  he  stressed  “not  at  all.  But  they  are  secondary 
factors.  The  real  factor  is  this:  Great  countries’  interests 
are  coming  into  conflict.  One  great  country  do^  not  like 
another  great  country.  That  is  a  lesson  of  history.  Whether 
it  is  competition  or  whether  it  is  just  the  fear  that  the  other 
one  may  overcome  it,  overpower  it,  or  spread  itself  out  over 
other  countries.  That  is  inherent,  unless  some  other  system 
prevails.  !t  is  inherent  in  fear,  and  in  that  sense  every  great 
counry  tends  to  be  expansive.  Not'in  the  sense  of  political 
expansiveness  —  that  is  an  old  style  of  imperialism  —  but 
of,  on  one  side  economic,  on  the  other  for  the  smaller 
countries  to  lean  on  it,  to  consider  it  a  patron.  These  are 
the  tendencies.  They  don’t  like  a  great  country.  You  see” 
Mr.  Nehru  laughed”  it  is  just  like  a  great  Sefior  going  along 
and  a  little  street  boy  shouting  something.  That  is  annoying 
to  them.  They  think  ‘what,  that  little  country,  daring  to 
stand  up  to  us?’  You  see,  there  is  that  mental  outlook.  I 
don’t  think  any  country  is  expansive  in  the  old  way,  in  the 
form  of  territorial  expansion.  I  think  the  time  for  this  is 
past.  But  I  do  think,  and  especially  in  the  context  of  the 
cold  war,  each  party  wants,  negatively,  that  the  other  should 
not  advance  or  get  the  allegiance  of  this  country  or  that. 
Therefore  ‘I  must  get  it  first’  is  the  attitude.” 

Mr.  Nehru  did  not  think  economic  considerations 
influenced  all  this,  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  played  a  big  part  in  it,  at  least  not  very  much  as  a 
Commonwealth.  “It  does  play  some  part,  b^use  it  is 
always  helpful  for  us  to  meet,  discuss  and  influence  each 
other,  and  sometimes  influence  other  countries  outside  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
regard  to  some  major  matters  opinions  differ  inside  the 
Commonwealth  in  political  affairs.”  South  Africa,  of  course, 
was  a  very  special  example,  a  country  which  simply  ignored 

the  rest  of  the  world,  ignored  the  United  Nations  Charter 
"and  everything.”  “And  basic  human  principles”  I  egged  on. 
“Yes,  and  basic  human  principles"  Mr.  Nehru  continued 
with  growing  indignation.  “Talk  about  democracy  and  all 
that  with  the  tremendous  racial  outlook  of  South 
Africa  .  .  .”  he  was  about  to  get  really  angry.  “Yet  you 
think  that  these  consultations,  meeting  other  statesmen  are 
stimulating?”  I  asked.  Mr.  Nehru  was  in  deep  thought. 
“Sometimes?”  I  persisted.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Rushing  about  from  place  to  place”  he  said  thoughtfully. 
“Makes  you  tired,  does  it,  hm?”  "Hm”  he  agreed  reluctantly, 

which  ended  our  “little  conversation.” 
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THE  PAKISTAN  EXPERIMENT 

H,  C,  Taussig  writes  from  Karachi 


Events  in  Pakistan  have  created  greater  controversy, 
and  given  greater  shocks  to  many  people  than  similar 
recent  changes  elsewhere.  For  it  is,  so  far,  the  first 
Commonwealth  country  to  shed  openly  all  paraphernalia  of 
parliamentary  democracy ;  a  member  of  the  SEATO  and 
Baghdad  pacts  and  of  the  “free  world”  and,  above  all, 
neighbour  of  a  vast  and  sensitive  India  with  whom  it  has 
been  on  traditionally  unfriendly  terms  since  partition.  While 
the  West,  always  so  much  concerned  about  democracy,  has 
jTeen  shocked  more  by  the  fall  of  its  trusted  friend,  ex- 
President  Mirza,  than  by  the  loss  of  parliamentary  'democracy 
which  Mirza  himself  brought  about,  the  most  vociferous 
criticism  has  naturally  come  from  India  where  the  new 
military  regime  in  Pakistan  is  viewed  with  alarm.  It  is  worth 
observing,  however,  that  India’s  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  ‘Nehru, 
in  his  statement  in  the  Lok  Sabha  (House  of  the  People)  on 
20th  November,  admitted  that  “parliamentary  institutions  in 
Pakistan  had  been  deprived  of  much  content  because  of  the 
failure  to  hold  elections  since  independence  came  eleven 
years  ago.  Nevertheless,  there  was  the  form  of  such  institu¬ 
tions.”  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Nehru’s 
perception  and  logic  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  “form” 
of  democratic  institutions  like,  for  example,  the  one  existing 
in  South  Africa. 

The  fact  is  that  democracy  simply  did  not  exist  in 
Pakistan  even  before  the  present  regime.  The  real  inter¬ 
national  importance  of .  the  new  Karachi  set-up,  and  the 
factor  which  faces  India  for  the  first  time,  is  the  certainty 
that  she  will  have  to  take  Pakistan  more  seriously  than  in 
the  past,  when  that  country’s  politicians  fanned  anti-Indian 
feelings  of  the  masses  to  cover  up  their  own  shortcomings 
and  their  failure  to  do  anything  real  for  the  people.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Nehru,  in  that  same  statement, 
expressed  grave  concern  about  the  continued  American  aid 
to  Pakistan  which,  in  the  hands  of  military  rulers  “becomes 
of  added  significance.”  But  Mr.  Nehru  end^  by  wishing  well 
to  the  people  of  Pakistan,  expressing  the  desire  of  developing 
good  neighbourly  relations  with  them. 

Looked  upon  in  the  context  of  the  poisoned  atmosphere 
between  the  two  countries,  his  criticism  of  Pakistan  was  luke¬ 
warm  and  hesitating.  He  seems  to  have  opened  the  door  for 
future  discussions  with,  it  appears,  a  lingering  hope  that  they 
might  be  easier  with  an  authoritative  regime  based  on 
popular  support.  He  reserved  his  real  criticism  for  the  US 
which,  by  pouring  arms  into  Pakistan,  only  perpetuates  an 
armament  race  which  is  detrimental  to  the  economies  of 
both  India  and  Pakistan  and  has  no  benefKial  impact  on 
rational  solutions.  To  start  an  armed  conflict  with  India 
would  be  suicidal  for  Pakistan  and  catastrophic  for  India. 
To  build  up  Pakistan  as  a  “military  bulwark  against  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  in  Asia”  is  a  fantastic  pipedream. 

My  own  observations  in  Pakistan  have  convinced  me 
that  the  measures  taken  by  the  present  rulers  are  enjoying 
widespread  public  support,  not  only  by  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  feel  that  for  the  first  time  since  partition  some¬ 
thing  is  being  done  in  the  interest  of  their  welfare,  but  also 
of  salaried  workers  and  the  intelligentsia  which  derives  much 

satisfaction  from  the  clean  sweep  which  has  freed  their 


country  from  outrageoas  corruption.  Even  those  who 
genuinely  wish  for  the  introduction  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  agree  with  the  necessity  of  temporary  rule  by  the 
Army — which  is  much  respected  for  its  correctness  on  the 
British  pattern — to  create  the  conditions  for  unhampered 
elections  and  democratic  government.  In  any  case,  people 
here  agree  that  the  “bloodless  revolution”  of  the  military 
caretaker  Government  is  “good  for  the  people.” 

The  questions  arise  as  to  whether  the  present  regime, 
once  it  has  tasted  power,  will  try  to  perpetuate  itself  and 
who,  in  a  dictatorship,  is  to  decide  “what  is  good  for  the 
people.”  Finally,  can  a  military  junta  be  expected  to  refrain 
from  sabre-rattling  or  even  from  entering  into  military 
adventures,  particularly  if  they  can^  rely  on  generous 
American  support? 

In  my  talks  with  Mr.  Manzoor  Qadir,  Foreign  Minister 
in  the  Presidential  Cabinet,  I  raised  some  of  these  points. 
This  4S-year-old,  Cambridge-educated  man  of  unquestionable 
integrity,  is  one  of  Pakistan’s  foremost  lawyers  and  a  new¬ 
comer  to  politics.  He  insisted  that  those  who' have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  government  are  quite 
clear  in  their  intentions:  they  will  do  what  they  considc^  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  But  he  agreed  that  a 
machinery  had  to  be  devised  to  find  out  whether  the  people 
actually  considered  the  measures  taken  by  the  government 
in  their  interest  to  be  beneficial. 

“But  that  is  not  the  final,  or  the  ideal  thing,”  Mr.  Qadir 
said.  “It  is  only  an  interim  arrangement.  The  final  thing  that 
we  are  working  up  to  is  that  the  people  themselves  decide 
what  is  good  for  them,  so  that  it  will  become  government 
by  the  people.  Previously  it  was  supposed  to  be  government 
by  the  people.  It  was  not  really.  And  it  certainly  was  not 
for  the  people.  We  have  shifted  the  emphasis.  We  say:  till 
the  people  can  judge  for  themselves  where  their  benefit  lies, 
that  is  to  say,  until  suitable  machinery  has  been  devised  for 
enabling  them  to  judge  their  own  benefits,  like  electing  their 
own  representatives  and  their  representatives  getting  “logether 
to  find  out  by  consultation  with  each  other,  by  discussion 
and  voting  where  their  benefit  really  lies — until  such  time  as 
such  machinery  is  devised  and  for  want  of  anything  better — 
we  will  take  it  up>on  ourselves  to  do  the  best  for  them.  So 
far,  I  am  glad  to  say,  most  of  the  things  we  have  done  have 

been  considered  by  the  people  as  being  in  their  interest.” 

Surely,  I  said,  the  blame  for  Ae  collapse  of  the  former 
regime  could  not  entirely  be  put  at  the  feet  of  corrupt 
politicians  who.  with  an  educated  population,  could  not  have 
remained  quite  as  unchecked.  Did  he  consider  the  people 
mature  enough  to  participate  in  democratic  government, 
were  they  ripe  for  it?  “No,”  Mr.  Qadir  answered,  “it  is  our 
task,  first  of  all,  to  make  them  fit  for  it.  We  are  going  to  do 
that  as  our  fint  priority.”  He  explained  that,  while  his 
Government  was  already  going  ahead  with  the  task  of 
reconstruction  and  refugee  settlement,  it  was  planning  to 
announce  a  scheme  within  a  very  short  time  which  would 
aim  at  a  concentrated  effort  in  civic  education.  “We  hope  it 
will  not  take  very  long,”  he  continued,  “at  least  to  put  across 
the  idea  as  to  what  consideration  should  weigh  with  the 
people  when  they  want  to  choose  their  representatives.  We 
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want  to  educate  them  in  ethical  values  as  well  as  in  civic 


The  Minister  denied  that  this  might  take  years.  He 
thought  it  would  take  much  less,  but  refused  to  predict  the 
period  for  which  the  regime  might  stay  in  power.  “Unless 
there  are  checks  and  balances  upon  die  sovereign  power 
being  exercised,”  he  said,  “the  people  who  are  under  the 
responsibility  of  exercising  it  themselves,  and  their  power 
to  exercise  it,  might  get  blunted.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
guard  ourselves  against  it  dragging  out  in  such  a  way  that 
any  kind  of  desire  to  perpetuate  ourselves  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  can  creep  in.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
to  guard  ourselves  against  any  suspicion  of  that  sort.  So,  if 
you  put  on  a  time  schedule  which  is  years  ahead,  suspicion 
immediately  grows  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  will  think 
that  you  want  to  stay.  But  if  you  put  it  too  soon,  and  are 
not  able  to  achieve  your  aim  within  the  given  period,  then, 
as  soon  as  you  go  beyond  the  given  time  schedule,  they 
will  begin  to  think  that  you  are  going  back  on  your  word. 
The  nation  may  need  spoonfeeding  for  a  time,  but  if  those 
who  are  spoonfeeding  the  nation  begin  to  spoonfeed  them¬ 
selves,  a  greater  damage  can  be  done.” 

After  describing  the  shortcomings  of  the  previous 
Constitution,  Mr.  Qadir  revealed  for  the  first  time  the 
intentions  of  the  new  regime  in  that  field.  “You  can  create 
the  best  institutions  in  the  world — on  paper.  But  you  need 
men  to  run  them,  they  don’t  run  by  themselves.  We  hope  to 
straighten  out  things  in  such  a  way  that  a  misuse  of  sovereign 
power  can  never  again  take  place  in  this  country.  First,  we 
shall  devise  a  working  kind  of  Constitution  for  the  moment, 
giving  shape  and  form  to  what  is,  in  fact,  in  existence  now. 
Under  this  system,  after  educating  the  people  to  bring  their 


representatives  in  so  that  they  might  decide  what  kind  of 
final  Constitution  they  want,  we  shall  sit  down  and  make  it, 
and  get  on  with  the  job  as  quickly  as  we  can.” 

Turning  to  foreign  policy,  the  Minister  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  say.  It  is  obvious  that  the  new  regime  is,  first 
of  all,  trying  to  put  its  house  in  order,  and  that  questions  of 
foreign  affairs  are  still  under  discussion.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  towards  softening  the  harsh  relations 
with  India,  and  that  serious  efforts  will  be  made  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  main  problems. 

With  the  UK,  there  have  apparently  been  some  “mis¬ 
understandings”  which  are  still  based  on  certain  historical 
resentments  dating  from  the  time  of  partition,  but  Mr.  Qadir 
thinks  they  are  no  more  than  that,  and  hopes  to  straighten 
them  out.  He  is  confident  about  the  friendship  with  Britain 
which,  he  jocularly  remarked,  were  symbolised  by  the 
BOAC.  “After  all,”  he  said,  “the  BOAC  has  kept  on  flying 
between  our  countries  all  the  time.” 


It  is  evident  that  the  new  regime  of  President  General 
Ayub  Khan  will  find  it  convenient  to  continue  with  Pakistan’s 
close  connections  with  the  US  and  the  various  defence  pacts, 
like  SEATO,  and  that  this  connection  is  of  particular  benefit 
to  the  Army.  But  also  in  this  respect,  a  slight  reorientation 
may  eventually  be  expected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pakistan 
may  be  on  the  look-out  for  more  friends,  and  a  somewhat 
wider  circle  of  relations  might  well,  be  established.  This  trend 
is  best  summed  up  in  Mr.  Qadir’s  final  words:  “I  am  not 
interested  in  irritating  anyone.  I  shall  make  it  my  business 
to  be  friendlier  to  those  who  are  our  friends,  and  not  to 
remain  as  unfriendly  as  in  the  past  one  has  been  with  some 
of  those  who  were  not  looked  upon  as  friends.” 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


CONSERVATIVE  AUSTRALIA  FACES  TRANSITION 

From  Charles  Meeking  (Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 


RE-ELECTION  with  a  record  majority  of  the  Liberal 
Party-Country  Party  coalition  Government  under  Mr. 
R.  G.  Menzies  which  has  enjoyed  nine  years  of  office 
reflects  both  current  satisfaction  in  the  electorate  with  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  and  disbelief  that  the  grievously- 
divided  Labour  Party  could  offer  stable  administration.  This 
means  that  the  Opposition  will  continue  to  be  ineffective  in 
Parliament,  with  its  leadership  under  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt  and  its 
policies  under  fire  from  Right  and  Left,  but  it  also  means 
that  the  Government  will  have  to  grapple  with  greater 
economic  and  international  problems  than  it  has  faced  since 
taking  office  in  1949. 

The  three-year  term  of  the  new  Parliament  will  be  one 
of  transition  politically  in  Australia,  as  well  as  economically 
and  internationally.  There  is  widespread  speculation  on  many 
possible  developments. 

With  the  political  parties  largely  personified  by 
their  leaders,  now  both  64  years  old,  the  future  of  both 
.Mr.  Menzies  and  Dr.  Evatt  is  being  actively  discussed. 
Mr.  Menzies,  triumphant  politically  in  almost  spectacular 
.  fashion,  may  well  be  inclined  to  look  towards  a  “life” 
;  peerage,  perhaps  associated  with  the  governor-generalship  of 
I  Canada.  Dr.  Evatt,  spectacularly  unsuccessful  in  leading  his 
I  party  to  victory,  may  be  compelled  to  stand  down  in  spite 
of  the  barren  field  of  possible  successors.  Labour  apologists, 
[  including  Dr.  Evatt  himself,  are  hard  at  work  proclaiming  that 
I  a  majority  of  the  people  are  really  opposed  to  the  Menzies 
I  Government,  but  it  is  obvious  that  several  factors  in  the 
selection  make  a  complete  reassessment  of  Labour  policies 
and  personnel  essential. 

The  “basic  platform  of  socialisation”  must  be  examined, 
no  matter  how  strongly  the  Labour  die-hards  defend  it.  The 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trade  unionists,  well  paid 
and  buying  their  own  homes  and  cars,  voted  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  accepted.  The  sectarian  bitterness  in  the 
divided  Labour  ranks  must  be  faced. 

The  rebuff  to  Labour  was  as  much  to  the  party  and  its 
policy  as  to  Dr.  Evatt.  One  major  factor  was  undoubtedly 
the  association  of  Labour  and  Communist  candidates  on 
“unity”  tickets  for  trade  union  elections,  as  well  as  the 
Labour  policy  in  favour  of  recognition  of  Communist  China. 
The  latter  fact,  not  over-stressed  by  the  Government  which 
is  well  aware  of  the  conflicting  views  in  its  own  ranks  on 
the  subject,  certainly  contributed  to  public  suspicion  of  a 
link  between  Labour  and  Communism.  This  suspicion  was 
apparent  in  the  ranks  of  newly-naturalised  migrants  from 
Europe,  who  are  believed  to  have  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
the  Government. 

The  split  in  Labour  ranks  and  the  consequent  intrusion 
of  the  splinter-group  Democratic  Labour  party  did  not  by 
itself  ensure  the  Government’s  victory,  although  it  enhanced 
the  majority.  It  probably  now  makes  some  effort  to  heal  the 
breach  imperative  if  the  Government  is  ever  to  be  really 


challenged  —  although  Labour  men  are  claiming  that  the 
Liberal  party  is  “drifting”  towards  socialism,  a  claim  not 
without  some  basis  of  fact.  The  political  transition,  therefore, 
may  be  in  Liberal  policies  and  leadership  as  well  as  in 
Lateur  platform  and  leadership. 

Economically,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
imponderables  of  prices  for  wool  and  metals  and  of  the 
levels  of  overseas  investment  in  Australia  will  enable  the 
country  to  maintain  the  rate  of  expansion,  including  the 
large  migration  programme,  and  even  to  increase  it  in  view 
of  the  looming  needs  of  the  last  decade.  If  there  is  some 
economic  contraction  in  1959,  as  predicted  in  certain 
informed  quarters,  then  political  as  well  as  other  effects  could 
be  considerable. 

The  greatest  changes  may  be  in  Australia’s  international 
relations  with  Asia,  including  China.  Several  of  the  churches 
have  become  more  vocal  recently  on  the  subject  of  Asian 
policy,  including  the  perennial  of  exclusion  of  Asians  from 
permanent  entry.  Advocates  of  a  quota  system  now  include 
Sir  Douglas  Copland,  former  High  Commissioner  to  Canada, 
and  author  Russell  Braddon,  whose  experiences  during  the 
war  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp  in  Malaya  adversely  affected 
his  outlook  on  Asia.  He  actually  advocates  Japanese  and 
Chinese  being  allowed  to  settle  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
Northern  Territory. 

There  are  increasing  signs  of  a  new  outlook  towards 
Indonesia  and  the  Indonesian  claim  to  West  Irian.  Even 
newspapers  which  continue  to  applaud  the  Government’s 
support  of  the  Dutch  on  that  subject  were  critical  of  what 
was  believed  to  be  Australian  and  Dutch  pressure  on  Britain 
not  to  build  warships  for  Indonesia,  and  there  was  specula¬ 
tion  of  what  Mr.  Diefenbaker  had  to  say  when  his  plane 
reached  Canberra  directly  from  Djakarta. 

On  the  general  situation,  the  Minister  for  External 
Affairs,  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey,  had  some  comments.  (Mr.  Casey, 
incidentally,  is  now  69,  and  his  own  future  is  being  discussed 
in  political  circles).  He  remarked  that  Australia  recognised 
that  nationalism  was  a  dominant  force  in  Asia  today.  “We 
ask  only,”  he  said,  “that  nationalism  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  along  lines  which  are  constructive,  and  which  do  not 
cut  across  the  interests  of  peoples  who  for  good  reasons  of 
their  own  do  not  share  die  aspirations  of  any  particular 
national  group.  We  are  particularly  concerned  that  national¬ 
ism  should  not  become  an  empty  shell  exploited  by 
Communist  or  dangerously  left-wing  forces.” 

Although  vague  (purposely  so,  presumably),  this  state¬ 
ment  suggests  a  more  understanding  attitude  on  some  Asian 
problems.  It  may  mark  one  step  towards  closer  and 
mutually-beneflcial  relations. 

In  western  countries  Australia  is  regarded  as  both 
politically  “stable”  and  as  containing  large  undeveloped  areas 
(economic  as  well  as  territorial).  This  view  has  resulted  in 
substantial  post-war  investment  here  of  British  and  Americaq 
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capital.  Continuance  of  this  flow  remains  of  major  import¬ 
ance  for  maintaining  overseas  balances  and  for  promoting 
the  national  expansion  programme  to  which  the  Government 
is  wedded. 

The  programme  is  designed  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the 
existing  high  living  standards  and  concurrently  to  achieve 
economic  and  defensive  strength.  In  spite  of  some  “blurbs” 
in  the  recent  election  campaign,  it  is  far  from  its  possible 
maximum  and  is  patchy  in  its  incidence.  The  economy  is 
bedevilled,  like  that  of  many  jiearby  Asian  countries,  by 
fluctuations  in  world  prices  for  primary  products.  Wool  and 
base  metals  are  commodities  suffering  at  present  from  this 
fact  (with  their  producers  rapidly  forgetting  the  past  benefits 
they  gained  from  high  competitive  prices).  There  is  strong 
support  for  international  agreements  in  the  commodity  field. 

It  is  believed  in  influential  quarters  here  that  this  factor 
should  induce  the  Australian  Government  to  seek  closer 
economic  relations  with  Asian  countries,  apart  frotn  the 
current  and  somewhat  uncoordinated  drive  to  secure  Asian 
markets  for  Australian  cars  and  other  manufactures.  It  might 
well  also  persuade  Asians  to  examine  the  advantages  of 
closer  contacts  with  Australia. 

In  those  Asian  nations  which  have  some  reasonable 
awareness  of  Australia  there  is  generally  goodwill,  in  spite 
of  some  suspicion  on  the  West  Irian  i.ssue  and  on  Australian 
immigration  restrictions.  Thousands  of  Asians  have  been 
trained  in  Australia,  cultural  and  economic  associations  have 
been  satisfactory  within  their  limited  scope,  and  there  is 
some  appreciation  of  Australian  aid  through  the  Colpmbo 
Plan  and  other  avenues. 


Malaya  | 

Economic  Protection 

From  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent 


China's  move  to  suspend  trade  with  Malaya  will  a 
more  her  own  economy  than  that  of  the  Federatij 
according  to  observers  here.  Malaya  has  always  pait 
sterling  for  goods  from  China.  There  has  apparently  I 
no  official  complaint  made  by  Peking  about  China’s  | 
Malayan  trade.  Even  although  the  countries  are  not  in  di 
matic  touch  there  are  ample  oppurtunities  through ' 
Government-backed  news  agency  in  Peking  for  the  Gov 
ment’s  policy  to  be  declared. 

What  has  happened  is  that  Chinese  merchants  in  Ma 
have  been  advised  by  the  International  Trade  Promo 
Board  in  China  that  their  supplies  of  Chinese  goods  1 
been  stopped.  This  Board,  which  it  can  be  assumed  r 
have  Government’s  endorsement,  has  complained  of 
“unfriendly  attitude”  by  the  Federation  and  Singapore. 

Such  a  complaint  sounds  strange  to  people  here.  But 
an  established  fact  that  the  cold  war  has  changed  into 
increasingly  powerful  economic  war.  The  attempted  “s) 
tage”  of  Malaya’s  giant  tin  industry  by  Russian  sales  is  \ 
known.  This  action  ha^  been  the  subject  of  sev 
complaints  on  an  official  level  by  Malaya  as  a  membe 
the  United  Nations.  Already  India  has  expressed  her  al 
to  the  Malayan  Government  at  China’s  menace  to  her 
tile  trade.  Both  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singa] 
have  been  forced  to  ban  Chinese  textiles  which  have  1 
arriving  here  for  sale  at  prices  obviously  far  below  the  n 
modest  manufacturing  charges. 

That  action  to  protect  these  industries  has  irked  Cl 
is  obvious  but  her  reprisal  in  stopping  all  exports  to  Malt 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  will  probably  do  her  more  h 
than  good.  Malaya’s  economic  situation  is  .sufficient  i 
she  can  stand  up  to  veiled  threats  of  “taking  responsibj 
for  the  consequences”  which  Peking'  has  uttered.  Aire 
merchants  in  Taiwan  have  indicated  their  desire  to  s 
Malaya  delicacies  and  other  ingredients  for  Chinese  m( 
Importers  in  Malaya  were  quite  happy  with  the  foodst 
being  hitherto  imported  from  China  and  had  no  desire 
change  sources  of  supply,  but  if  the  ban  continues  tl 
might  be  no  alternative  but  to  buy  from  Taiwan.  As  fai 
Malaya’s  rubber  trade  is  concerned,  China’s  decision 
shift  buying  elsewhere  has  not  affected  the  country’s  econc 
or  the  world  market  price. 

Observers  here  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Chii 
ban  on  exports  resulted  from  its  forewarned  knowledge  1 
the  Malayan  Government  planned  to  introduce  amendm* 
to  the  Banking  Bill  so  that  all  banks  under  the  effec 
control  of  a  foreign  government  would  be  banned  ft 
doing  business  in  this  country.  The  formal  Governm 
announcement  of  these  proposed  amendments  were  p 
lished  in  Kuala  Lumpur  a  few  days  after  China’s  ex) 
ban.  But  the  amendments  were  planned  long  before  Chit 
decision  to  ban  exports  to  Malaya.  , 

It  is  well-known,  too,  that  other  commodities  on  sale 
this  country  from  China  have  been  so  cheap  that,  beat 
in  mind  transportation  charges  have  had  to  be  paid,  i' 
obvious  that  they  have  either  been  deliberately  dumped^ 
that  the  production  has  been  by  virtual  slave  labour,  Ev^ 
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body  wants  to  see  the  cost  of  living  come  down  but  under¬ 
cutting  is  no  satisfactory  answer.  Alhough  there  are  political 
differences  between  Malaya  and  Chin^  there  has  been  so 
far  no  embargo  on  economic  coexistence.  But  recent  events 
have  clearly  shown  that  Malaya  must  do  something  to 
protect  her  own  newly-born  industries. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the  only  bank  in  Malaya 
which  comes  within  the  new  policy  is  the  Bank  of  China  — 
a  Government-owned  bank  with  offices  here  and  in  Penang. 
According  to  reliable  sources  here,  very  large  amounts  have 
been  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  China  to  local  businessmen 
and  traders  at  low  rates  of  interest.  The  new  Banking  Bill, 
containing  the  proposed  amendments,  is  expected  to  come 
into  force  from  January  1  next  year,  the  day  on  which  the 
Bill  establishing  a  Central  Bank  of  Malaya  becomes  opera¬ 
tive.  The  Malayan  Government  has  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  proposed  amendments  will  not  affect  any  bank  at  pre¬ 
sent  operating  in  the  Federaixtn  if  more  than  one  half  of 
its  capital  is  owned  by  non-governmental  shareholders  and 
if  a  majority  of  its  board  of  directors  are  not  appointed  by  a 
foreign  government. 


^  Singapore 

Chinese  Questions 

From  Owur  Singapore  Correspondent 

The  stopping  of  all  exports  from  China  to  Malaya  as  a 
retaliatory  action  has  caused  something  of  a  furore  here. 
Local  Chinese  traders  are  up  in  arms,  questions  are  to  be 
asked  in  the  Singapore  Legislative  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Tan 
Siew  Sin,  the  Federation’s  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry,  has  hastened  to  explain  his  Government’s  attitude. 
He  said:  “We  have  very  good  reasons  for  taking  protective 
measures  against  imports  of  cement  and  textiles  from  China. 
We  don’t  do  these  things  without  reason.’’  But  many  local 
Chinese  are  wondering  what  the  real  reason  is.  The  feeling 
among  a  large  section  of  Singapore’s  Chinese  population 
is  that  there  is  a  growing  anti-Chinese  sentiment  in  the 
Federation.  They  consider  that  after  attaining  independence 
the  Federation  has  become  more  “Malay”  than  “Malayan.” 
Malay  has  been  made  the  official  language,  and  many 
ordinary  Chinese  feel,  in  spite  of  what  the  Federation 
Government  says  to  reassure  them  on  this  score,  that  the 
use  of  the  Chinese  language  is  being  discouraged.  The  State 
religion  is  Islam  and  all  of  the  paraphernalia  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  more  Malay  than  anything  else.  The  entry  of  Chin¬ 
ese  from  Singapore  into  the  Federation  may  also  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Federation’s  Immigra¬ 
tion  laws  which  took  Singapore  Chinese  by  surprise.  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman,  the  Federation’s  Prime  Minister,  has  long 
been  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  merger  with  Singapore  on 
account  of  the  million  or  so  Chinese  living  there  who  would 
upset  the  racial  balance  in  the  Federation. 

Mr.  David  Marshall,  the  leader  of  the  Worker’s  Party, 

I  touched  on  this  subject  recently  when  he  spoke  at  a  forum 
I  on  “The  Future  of  Singapore”  at  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Hall.  Discussing  the  possibilities  of  a  merger  with  the 
[Federation,  he  said  that  “if  the  Federation  does  not  want 
us”  then  Singapore  should  “go  it  alone,”  and  added  “our 


ultimate  destiny  is  with  the  Federation,  but  the  Federation 
today  has  irrevocably  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  pro-western 
and  anti-China  forces.  I  see  quite  clearly  that  there  can  be 
no  question  of  merger  for  many  years  to  come.”  He  saw  the 
Federation  as  part  of  an  Anglo-American  anti-China,  crescent 
stretching  from  Pakistan  in  the  west  to  the  Philippines  in 
the  east. 

Preparations  are  now  going  ahead  for  the  next  general 
election  due  to  be  held  by  April  1959.  The  actual  date  is  in 
some  doubt.  Top  leaders  of  the  People’s  Action  Party  called 
on  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock,  the  Chief  Minister,  to  find  out  when 
it  would  be  held.  The  Chief  Minsiter  said  that  the  present 
Government  “will  not  go  beyond  the  life  of  the  Rendel 
Constitution — that  is  April  2nd  (1959j.”  On  November  11th, 
the  Chief  Minister  announced  the  formation  of  a  new 
political  party,  with  himself  as  Chairman,  to  be  known  as 
the  Singapore  People’s  Alliance  (SPA).  Among  the  list  of 
executive  and  committee  members  are  the  names  of  rhany 
active  political  leaders  of  the  Labour  Front,  the  Liberal 
Socialist  Party,  and  the  Worker’s  Party,  both  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  and  City  Council.  It  appears  that  most  of  the 
present  Labour  Front  Ministers  have  gone  over  to  the  new 
party,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  the 
Minister  for  Communications  and  Works  and  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Labour  Front,  who  has  remained  loyal  to 
the  Labour  Front.  The  Singapore  political  arena  now  seems 
to  be  dominated  by  two  major  groups — the  new  Singapore 
People’s  Alliance  (SPA)  and  the  People’s  Action  Party 
(PAP).  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  confusing  political 
scene  in  Singapore  that  all  parties  describe  themselves  as 
“socialist.”  The  difference  is,  however,  that  the  SPA  contains 
a  larger  number  of  wealthy  “socialists”  than  the  PAP,  while 
the  latter  has  a  greater  following  among  the  Chinese 
proletariat. 

The  hght  in  the  coming  general  elections  between  these 
two  parties  should  be  a  good  one  providing  it  is  fought 
fairly,  but  there  are  indications  that  there  are  other  sinister 
influences  at  work.  Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  the  Minister  for 
Communications  and  Works,  has  already  given  a  public 
warning  that  he  has  received  reliable  intelligence  that  secret 
society  thugs  have  started  intimidating  voters.  The  matter  is 
being  looked  into  by  the  Police. 

In  the  meantime,  Singapore’s  new  constitution,  to  come 
into  effect  after  the  general  elections,  has  been  published. 
It  gives  Singapore  everything  it  asked  for — full  self-govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  United  Kingdom  still  retaining  responsibility 
for  defence  and  external  affairs.  The  new  Legislative 
Assembly  of  SI  members  will  be  fully  elected,  and  the 
Cabinet  will  be  formed  from  these  members,  appointed  by 
the  Head  of  State  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Prime  Minister  himself  will  be  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
State.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  neW  constitution,  the 
office  of  Head  of  State,  the  Yang  di-Pertuan  Negara  (the 
Malay  translation  of  this  title)  will  be  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Commissioner.  Thereafter,  the  intention  is  that 
the  office  will  be  held  by  a  Malayan,  appointed  by  the  Queen 
after  the  Singapore  Government  has  b^n  consulted. 

Just  as  rumour  has  it  that  the  secret  societies  will  decide 
the  outcome  of  the  elections,  so  it  is  said  that  covert 
approaches  have  been  made  by  the  PAP  to  Mr.  Lim  Yew 
Hock,  Chief  Minister  and  Chairman  of  the  SPA,  to  win 
him  over  to  their  side  on  the  understanding  that  he  will  be 
appointed  the  first  Malayan  Yang  di-Pertuan  Negara  if  the 
PAP  comes  into  power. 
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Ceylon  i 

Fears  of  a  Coup 

From  Joe  A.  Perera 
(Eastern  World  Colombo  Correspondent) 

Coup  phobia  which  has  swept  through  the  resurgent 
Middle  Eastern  and  South-East  Asian  countries,  has  now 
gripped  Ceylon.  Ever  since  Ceylon’s  Marxist  Food  Minister, 
Mr.  Philip  Gunawardene,  made  a  disclosure  in  Parliament 
that  a  certain  high  police  officer  had  conspired  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  public  interest  has  been  aroused  in  his 
allegation  that  a  military  dictatorship  of  the  type  set  up  in 
Pakistan,  Iraq  and  Thailand  was  to  have  been  established  in 
Ceylon  too.  The  allegation  of  Mr.  Gunawardene  gained 
credence  when  the  local  press,  some  weeks  later,  published 
more  details  of  the  attempted  coup  d'etat  by  naming  persons 
who  were  blacklisted  for  execution  by  the  conspirators. 

On  the  list  were  the  names  of  the  Governor-General, 
Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke,  the  Food  Minister,  Mr.  Philip  Guna¬ 
wardene,  ex-Prime  Minister  Dudley  Senanayake,  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party  (UNP)  and  Dr.  N.  M.  Perera, 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  Trotskyite  Party.  The 
names  of  two  prominent  politicians  were,  however,  excluded 
from  the  list.  TTiey  were  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  S.  W.  R.  D. 
Bandaranaike  and  Mr.  Pieter  Keuneman,  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Informed  sources  believe  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  Prime  Minister  from  the  list  meant  that  the  conspira¬ 
tors  had  decided  to  set  him  up  as  a  dictator  in  the  country 
and  that  the  name  of  the  Communist  leader  was  deliberately 
excluded  because  he  did  not  have  as  much  support  in  the 
country  as  the  other  politicians  whose  heads  had  been  marked 
for  assassination. 

The  somewhat  delayed  decision  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  allegations  made 
against  Mr.  Sidney  de  Zoysa,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of 
Police,  that  he  conspired  to  overthrow  the  Government,  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  public.  Mr.  de  Zoysa,  a  brother  of 
the  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Stanley  de  Zoysa,  who  was  in  the 
public  gallery  when  the  Food  Minister  made  the  allegations 
against  him  in  the  House,  saw  the  Prime  Minister  that  very 
night  and  demanded  that  an  inquiry  be  held  into  the  charges, 
so  that  he  could  be  given  an  opportunity  to  clear  his  name. 
All  shades  of  political  opinion  in  the  country  have  approved 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  head  the  Commission. 

The  appointment  of  the  Commission  has  also  given  an 
opportunity  to  all  with  information  both  credible  and  other¬ 
wise  to  bring  it  to  light.  These  developments  in  the  political 
scene  indicate  that  the  allegations  of  a  proposed  coup  has 
actually  weakened  the  Government  by  straining  further  the 
already  unhappy  feelings  between  the  two  factions  in  the 
coalition.  The  fact  that  a  close  kinsman  of  a  leading 
Minister  in  the  Government  has  been  implicated  in  the  plot 
has  helped  the  Opposition  parties,  notably  the  Trotskyites 
and  the  Conservatives,  to  clamp  down  on  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  something  to  do  with  the  proposed  plot,  although 
earlier  indications  by  the  Prime  Minister  hinted  at  the 
possibility  that  they  had. 

Whatever  be  the  findings  of  the  inquiry,  one  fact’ 
remains  and  that  is,  in  Ceylon,  certain  conditions  now  pre¬ 
vail,  in  which  a  coup  ditat  could  take  place.  There  has  been 
widespread  racial  rioting,  and  communal  tension  caused  by 


rash  political  adventures  continues ;  the  economic  outlook  is 
as  black  as  the  political  prospect ;  and  people  are  crying  out 
for  statesmanship  and  firm  Government  which  could  guaran¬ 
tee  human  rights  for  individuals  and  groups  whether  religious 
or  racial.  The  economic  development  of  the  country  has  been 
stagnant  since  the  present  Socialist  Government  took  office, 
because  it  had  dissipated  its  energies  in  dealing  with  the 
language  issue  and  numerous  strikes.  . 

The  basic  problems  of  the  country,  unemployment,  hous¬ 
ing,  education,  industrial  development,  and  self-sufficiency  in 
food,  continue  to  grow  in  proportion,  opening  the  door  for 
an  Ayub  Khan  to  appear  as  the  saviour  of  the  people.  When 
the  idea  of  a  coup  was  whispered  several  months  ago,  people 
brushed  aside  the  idea,  saying  the  local  army  and  police  officers 
were  not  as  politically-minded  as  their  counterparts  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Pakistan.  Today,  however,  people  are  not 
so  sure  that  this  kind  of  thing  could  not  happen  in  little! 
Ceylon,  which  some  have  preferred  to  think  as  the  safest 
bet  for  democracy  in  South-East  Asia. 


Japan 


Commoner  for  the  Prince 

From  StMtart  Griffin 
(EAsrERN  World  Correspondent  in  Tokyo) 

The  news  that  Crown  Prince  Akihito  had  handpicked  a 
pretty  commoner  to  be  his  future  Empress  has  been 
hailed  by  the  average  Japanese  with  much  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  would  his  average  English  counterpart  if 
suddenly  informed  that  Princess  Margaret  was  going  to 
marry  Peter  Townsend.  The  so-called  “little  people”  of 
Japan  never  felt  warmer,  or  closer,  than  in  the  frenetic 
twenty-four  hours  when,  with  the  official  Imperial  Household 
announcement,  Japanese  newspapers  could  break  the  self-i 
imposed  ban  on  silence  and  speculation  regarding  the  250th 
Empress  of  their  nation. 

Hopes  are  high  that  Prince  Akihito  will  further  the 
liberalisation  of  the  throne,  started  —  with  General 
Mac  Arthur’s  gentle  but  firm  pushing  —  by  the  Emperorl 
Hirohito,  the  Crown  Prince’s  56-year-old  father.  The  present 
Tenno  denied  divinity  of  SCAP  insistence,  pooh-poohed  in 
ancestral  language  the  myth-like  notion  his  ancestry 
emanated  from  the  sun.  The  future  Tenno,  at  25  years  of 
age,  has  proven  his  un-God-like  qualities  by  seeking  out, 
wooing,  and  winning  —  despite  immense  difficulties  and 
obstacles  —  the  miller’s  daughter,  whose  grandfather  made 
flour,  and  whose  great-grandfather  dealt  in  soysauce  and 
rice. 

Thus,  thanks  partly  to  the  postwar  upheaval  and  in  its 
wake  wise  tutelage,  princely  common  sense,  and  good  luck, 
the  tradition  of  picking  the  Empress  from  the  five  great 
families  of  the  Fujiwara  Clan  has  been  ended.  The  skein 
stretching  back  some  2,600  years  into  the  misty  past  of 
Amaterasu-o-mikami,  the  Sun  Goddess  plunged  to  earth  in 
Kyushu,  southernmost  island  of  the  Divine  Land,  has 
snapped. 

The  victory  is  for  the  people  and  the  liberal  young 
fringe  in  the  inner  palace  circles.  They  won  over  the  moss- 
bound  grey-beards  of  the  Imperial  Household,  just  as 
Akihito  won  over  the  two  women  who  most  opposed  Michiko 
Shoda,  Princess  Takamatsu,  wife  of  the  Emperor’s  brother. 
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nicknamed  “Mr.  Available”  since  he  never  fails  to  carry  out 
a  social  appointment,  and  Princess  Chichibu,  widow  of  the 
Imperial  brother  who  was  once  called  the  “Prince  of  Sports” 
—  skiing,  mountaineering,  rugby  and  tennis  —  before  his 
death  from  tuberculosis  three  years  ago. 

The  reigning  Emperor  Hirohito  (the  emperors  of  Japan 
have  no  last  name,  no  Windsor,  Romanov,  or  Hohenzollern 
tradition)  was  thrust  by  Japan’s  defeat  into  an  unaccustomed 
Japan,  could  not  be  looked  upon  by  common  eyes.  When  he 
passed  in  the  streets  on  his  white  charger  “First  Snow/’  all 
limelight.  The  Imperial  Presence,  as  he  was  called  ih  prewar 
shades  were  lowered  in  the  windows  overhead  and  even 
today  plans  to  build  a  giant  new  Hilton  Hotel  have  been 
obfuscated  by  the  fact  that  land  is  so  elevated  as  to  tower 
above  the  Imperial  Palace,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

The  Emperor,  hand-guided  gingerly  into  democracy’s 
waters,  has  at  least  played  his  great  part.  He  has  encouraged 
freedom  for  his  son  on  all  occasions.  He  has,  with  his  own 
hand  helped  to  rip  down  at  least  fragments  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Curtain. 

The  Occupation  authorities  tried  desperately  to 
humanise  Hirohito,  to  make  him  “news.”  But  the  rather 
pathetic  figure  advancing  with  his  stylised*  gait  to  middle 
years  could  never  shed  the  mantle  of  mediocrity  forced  on 
him  by  years  of  enforced  reticence,  of  living  in  the  shadows. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  been  news  since  the  day  of  his 
birth.  The  fact  he  had  a  Quaker  Tutor,  that  he  represented 
Japan  at  Britain’s  coronation,  that  he  lived  with  other  boys 
in  the  Peers’  School  dormitory,  that  he  went  out  with  girls, 
the  majority  of  them  commoners,  that  he  often  outsped  his 
guards  to  he  by  himself  in  Karuizawa  with  his  school  chums, 
that  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 

Akihito  could  have  married  a  Fujiwara,  a  Tokugawa,  a 
Matsudaira,  a  Kanin,  a  Kita-Shirakawa,  a  Shimazu,  a 
Nashimoto,  and  many  a  girl  from  these  illustrious  households 
would  have  fitted  his  self-revealed  specifications  of  a  “fun- 
loving,  refined  young  lady  a  year  or  so  younger  than  me, 
pretty,  gifted  in  languages,  a  lover  of  sport,  able  to  rise  to 
all  occasions.”  He  is  to  marry  instead  the  girl  of  his  choice  ,* 
he  had  his  say,  and  all  Japan,  all  Japanese  —  his  future 
subjects  in  a  new  concept  of  the  Imperial  Presence,  closer  to 
all  —  will  be  overjoyed  . 

Cinderella  this  time  is  a  tidy  little  commoner  with  a 
bright  mind,  an  excellent  command  of  English,  and  an  ability 
to  trounce  her  future  husband  in  tennis.  The  glass  slipper 
will  be  worn  with  grace  and  charm,  appropriately. 

Note :  Mr.  Griffin  is  a  friend  of  Miss  Skoda,  and  has  often  played 
lawn  tennis  with  both  her  and  the  Crown  Prince. — Ed.) 


IJliited  States 


The  Church  and  China 

From  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  has 
once  more  slammed  the  door  on  any  thought  of  American 
recognition  of  Commum'st  China  or  acquiescence  in  the  seat¬ 
ing  of  its  delegates  at  the  United  Nations.  But  behind  this 
unchanging  facade,  public  opinion  is  changing  rapidly — as 


dramatically  shown  by  the  recent  statement  of  the  World 
Order  Study  Conference  sponsored  by  the  National  Counci 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA.  llie  National  Council  ii 
the  spokesman  for  nearly  all  the  Protestant  churches  in 
America.  And  the  importance  of  its  World  Order  Studj 
Conference  is  such  that  Mr.  Dulles  attended  it  three  times  ai 
a  delegate  before  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  thi 
year  delivered  the  opening  address  to  the  Conference. 

In  unanimously  adopting  a  S,000-word  “message  to  the 
churches,”  the  Conference  approved  the  following  section 
on  the  subject  of  China :  “With  reference  to  China,  Christiani 
should  urge  reconsideration  by  our  Government  of  its  policy 
in  regard  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  While  the  righti 
of  the  people  of  Taiwan  and  of  Korea  should  be  safeguarded, 
steps  should  be  taken  toward  the  inclusion  of  the  Peoplet 
Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations  and  for  its  recog¬ 
nition  by  our  Government.  Such  recognition  does  not  imply 
approval.  These  diplomatic  relationships  should  constitute  a 
part  of  a  much  wider  relationship  between  our  peoples.  The 
exclusion  of  the  effective  government  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  currently  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  from  the 
international  community  is  in  many  ways  a  disadvantage  to 
that  community.  It  helps  to  preserve  a  false  image  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  nations  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  people.  It  keeps  our  people  in  ignorance  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  China.  It  hampers  negotiations  for  disarma¬ 
ment.  It  limits  the  functioning  of  international  organisations." 

“We  have  a  strong  hope,”  the  statement  added,  “thal 
the  resumption  of  relationships  between  the  peoples  of  Chins 
and  of  the  United  States  may  make  possible  a  restoration 
of  relationships  between  their  churches  and  ours.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Gross 
(former  US  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  during  the 
Truman  Administration),  read  a  statement  before  the  section 
on  China  came  to  a  vote.  He  said:  “It  has  now  become 
inescapably  clear — if  there  ever  had  been  any  reason  fot 
doubt — that  the  cooperation  and  participation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  essential  to  the  effective  operation  of 
major  programmes  of  disarmament,  suspension  of  nucleai 
tests,  and  warnings  against  surprise  attack.  The  atmosphere 
above  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  the  space  above  the 
earth  itself  are  now  pathways  of  destruction,  of  both  slovi 
radioactive  poison  and  of  sudden  nuclear  devastation.  There 
are  no  ideological  frontiers  in  planetary  space. 

“Accordingly,  we  are  morally  obligated  to  ourselves  and 
to  each  other  to  face  with  candour  the  dilemma  with  which 
we  are  confronted.  We  do  ourselves  a  great  national  dis 
service  when  we' permit  the  notion  to  become  prevalent  that 
if  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  were  to  be  seated  in  th( 
United  Nations — a  decision  over  which,  in  any  event,  w( 
have  no  ultimate  power  of  control  —  the  United  Nationi 
would  thereby  lose  moral  'stature  or  that  our  relationshif 
with  the  organisation  would  be  modified  or  impaired.” 

The  action  of  the  Conference  has  already  been  strongly 
attacked  by  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  conservativi 
churchmen,  and  Secretary  Dulles’  own  subsequent  statement 
although  it  did  not  refer  to  this  action,  was  undoubted!) 
prompted  by  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  of  a  deef 
change  in  public  opinion  that  the  National  Council  ol 
Churches  —  with  which  Mr.  Dulles  himself  has  been  lonj 
identified  and  through  leadership  in  which  he  first  came  to 
public  attention  —  has  rejected  'the  advice  of  its  long-tirm 
mentor  in  the  field  of  international  affairs. 
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Recent  Books 

CHINA  THROUGH  DIFFERENT  EYES 


The  Chinese  Smile  by  NiGEL  CAMERON  (Hutchinson,  215.) 
The  Face  of  New  China  by  Peter  Schmid  (Harrap,  I85.) 

Though  these  two  works  are  often  complementary,  they 
come  from  minds  and  attitudes  poles  apart.  Whereas 
Cameron  has  generally  managed  to  stand  back  from  the 

scenes  he  describes  so  evocatively  and  to  go  beyond  the 
initial  and  instinctive  reactions  of  the  non-Communist, 

Schmid  rarely  manages  more  than  the  latter.  So,  The  Face 
of  New  China  contains  the  occasional  cheap  sneer  as  well 
as  the  emotional  outburst  now  a  fairly  common  feature  of 
mainland  European  accounts  of  short  trips ;  the  “Smile” 
forms,  with  Michael  Croft’s  “Red  Carpet  to  China,”  a  much 
more  penetrating  commentary.  Schmid,  for  instance,  with  his 

customary  absence  or  at  least  mere  modicum  of  sympathy, 
talks  of  Big  Brother  Mao  “whose  features  have  begun  to 

haunt  my  dreams.”  Cameron,  however,  feels  for  the  fantastic 
fund  of  goodwill  and  affection  towards  Chairman  Mao  and 
fixes  these  emotions  with  perfect  understanding  when,  dis¬ 
cussing  Tai  minorities,  he  quotes  the  name  they  give  to  the 
electricity  from  their  new  power  station — “light  from  Chair¬ 
man  Mao.”  Cameron,  though  sometimes  exasperated  by 
their  shortcomings,  knew  how  to  use  his  interpreters;  to 
some  of  them  he  grew  quite  attached.  Schmid,  battering 


THE  HEAT-TREATMENT  OF  STEEL 

By  Edwin  Gregory,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  and  Eric  N.  Simons. 
New  and  up-to^ate  2nd  Edition.  Covers  every  phase 
of  the  subject  from  principles  to  practice. 

It  is  very  easy  to  read  and  explains  what  has  to  be 
done  to  different  steels  and  why  it  is  necessary. 

Recent  developments  are  dealt  with.  35/-  net. ' 

THE  PVMP  VSERS*  HANDBOOK 

Compiled  on  behalf  of  The  British  Pump 
Manufacturers’  Association  by  Herbert  Addison, 
O.B.E.,  M.Sc.,  etc.  Sponsored  by  members  of  the 
B.P.M.A.,  this  new  handbook  offers  direct  help  and 
guidance  to  owners  and  users  of  pumping  plant. 

Covers  installation,  maintenance,  performance, 
cavitation,  pressure-surges,  etc.  30/-  net. 

DIESEL  PLANT  OPERATORS^ 

HANDBOOK 

By  A.  K.  L.  McCrone,  G.I.Mech.E.  Here  is  a  handy 
reference  book  that  has  been  written  Specially  for  the 
operator  of  diesel-electric  power  plant.  It  gives  in  a 
concise  and  simplest  possible  form  the  essential  facts 
about  the  eouipment  he  uses.  Theory  and  practice 
have  been  blended  as  far  as  possible. 

(Published  on  behalf  of  Blackstone  &  Co.  Ltd.). 

20/-  net. 
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against  his  “invisible  wall”  (of  language),  which  surroundiK 
every  foreign  visitor,  alleges  that  the  interpreter,  in  general,  f- 
is  close  to  the  police.  This  kind  of  writing  inevitably  invita  : 
the  question  “How  do  you  know — through  your  invisibk  ^ 
wall?”  But  perhaps  the  very  invisibility  provokes  such 

statements.  '  ' 

Both  books  have  their  photographs,  Schmid  oita  i 

spoiling  his  with  the  clotted  caption  (“A  nice  old  lady  who  ‘ 

does  not  care  about  Communism”),  Cameron  reproducini  ; 
those  of  Brian  Brake,  who  accompanied  him  throughout  a  1 
very  comprehensive  trip.  On  occasions,  'both  describe 
same  sights  or  phenomena — the  dawn  shadow-boxing,  the 
treatment  of  national  minorities  (Cameron  here  has  produced  f 
valuable  first-hand  accounts)  and,  of  course,  the  tattered  i 

pedi-cab,  soon  to  be  forefed  off  the  streets. 

Both  are  struck  by  the  constant  examples  of  the  accent  > 
on  youth;  Cameron,  favourably,  by  the  chief  constructiot  ^ 
engineer  at  Lanchow  in  his  early  forties ;  Schmid,  disapprov-l| 
ing  all  the  time,  by  the  thirty-year-old  Director  of  Pekini  , 
Penitentiary,  or  the  Director  of  the  City  Planning  Office  in  i 
Peking,  only  31 -years-old.  Both  draw  attention  to  the  differ-  ; 
ences  of  this  part  of  the  Communist  world.  Schmid  notica  t 
much  more  originality  in  everyday  Chinese  life  compared  f 
with  that  of  the  European  satellite  and  argues  that  the  i 
restoration  to  favour  of  certain  aspects  of  China’s  old  cultu^  - 
gives  proof  that  the  Chinese  spirit  has  not  been  crushed  by  * 
Communist  vulgarity.  The  “Smile’s”  author  sees  a  new 
flexibility  of  purpose  which  enables  the  regime  to  treat  i^ 
people  more  as  human  beings  and  to  make  additions  toj 
Russian  socialist  thinking.  Schmid’s  antipathy  and.  anxiety 
lead  to  contradictions;  p.92 — “There  is  no  life  in  the  pak  t 
expressionless  faces,  almost  too  weary  to  show  any  expres-  . 
sion”:  yet,  two  pages  later,  “In  my  whole  life  I  had  never  | 
seen  so  much  enthusiasm.”  But  a  frank  admission,  concern-  E 
ing  collective  peasants,  observed  on  a  visit  in  a  district  rarel|  - 
covered  by  the  visiting  correspondent,  “wherever  I  saw  i 
people  working,  there  was  a  distinctly  cheerful  and  relaxed  ' 
atmosphere.” 

Conclusions,  too,  are  poles  apart.  Cameron  recognisi 
the  spur  of  purpose  and  sober  hope.  Schmid,  after  posi 
rhetorically,  “Is  anybody  to  be  believed  in  China?”  avei 
that  the  Yellow  Peril  has  become  a  reality 'for  the  white 
race  and  prays  that  “the  providence  that  stops  the  trees  from 
growing  into  the  sky”  will  duly  function.  I’m  not  sure  that 
I’ve  understood  that  one,  but  I  only  hope  that  I’m  mistaken; 
in  what  I  imagine  Schmid  to  be  saying. 

Geoffrey  BowN; 


The  Rise  of  Modern  Asia  by  Ian  Thompson  (Jo> 
Murray,  18s.)  ' 

Asia  is  passing  through  a  stage  in  its  history  that  someS 
what  parallels  the  Renaissance  period  in  Europe,  and  it  isr 
with  evident  sympathy  for  the  new  Asian  countries  that  thep 
Reverend  Ian  Thompson  seeks  the  describe  this  transform iiu’ 
process.  Once  a  junior  dean  in  Oxford  and  now-  a  school 
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master,  with  a  background  of  extensive  personal  experience 

of  Asia,  the  author  would  appear  peculiarly  well  suited  for 
such  a  study.  Unhappily  he  seems  ill  at  ease  with  his  subject. 

Part  I,  The  End  of  “Europe  in  Asia,”  briefly  traces  the 
growth  of  the  nationalist  movements  frcxn  the  beginning  of 
.  the  present  century  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945,  without 
much  attempt  at  evaluation  or  interpretation  of  the  events, 
personalities,  and  processes  enumerated.  In  part  II,  Asia 

Speaks  for  Herself,  the  story  of  the  newly  independent 
nations  is  brought  up  to  1956,  The  countries  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  author,  in 
spite  of  an  obvious  affection  for  the  Asian  peoples,  is  not 
quite  in  tune  with  their  views.  He  is  too  preoccupied  with 
his  own  phobia  of  Coitimunism  and  the  two  leading  Com¬ 
munist  powers  to  notice  that  the  Asian  countries  are  far 
more  critical  of  Britain  and  America,  both  before  and  since 

the  war. 

The  publisher’s  blurb  on  the  dust  jacket  makes  the 
author’s  life  and  experiences  appear  as  interesting  as  his 
views  on  Asia  are  dull  and  undistinguished.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  born  in  Canton  and  remained  in  China  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  life,  speaking  Chinese  before  he  spoke  English. 
He  was  educated  in  England,  at  Shrewsbury,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge.  He  has  lived  in  twelve  countries  of  Asia,  and 
his  family  has  numerous  ties  with  Asia.  Sun  Yat-sen  was 

his  grandfather’s  houseboy  at  a  Canton  hospital,  and  many 
others  of  his  relations  are,  or  have  been,  pioneer  mission¬ 
aries,  doctors,  soldiers,  and  explorers.  One  feels  that  an 
autobiography  of  the  author,  packed  with  anecdotal  stories, 
would  have  been  far  livelier  and  possibly  of  greater  value. 
The  present  work  suffers  from  limitations  no  doubt  inherent 
in  his  current  employment,  that  of  teacher  of  History  and 
Divinity  and  of  being  “in  charge  of  Sixth  Form  Current 
Affairs.’’  K.  P.  Ghosh 

'  Yuan  Mei:  Ei^^hteenth  Century  Chinese  Poet  by 

Arthur  Waley  (New  York:  Evergreen  Books,  Grove 
Press,  $1.75). 

Once  more  Mr.  Waley  has  revealed  to  the  western 
world  a  character  of  mixed  personality,  great  talent  and 
undoubted  attraction.  The  many  contemporaries  of  Yuan 
Mei  who  made  him  a  close  friend  ware  almost  as  different 
in  nature  as  the  many  facets  of  the  poet  himself.  His  circle, 
his  times,  his  successes,  failures,  deep  prejudices  and  pro¬ 
found  feelings,  are  all  here  set  down  with  the  easy 
thoroughness  of  which  Mr.  Waley  is  master.  As  in  his  other 
outstanding  contribution  to  Chinese  literary  studies  (The  Life 
and  Times  of  Po  Chu-i),  the  narrative  of  the  poet’s  life  is 
dotted  throughout  with  translations  of  Yuan  Mei’s  poems. 
Some  of  these  have  unexpectedly  pleasant  touches  .  .  . 

“Brisk  you  were,  a  little  Han-lin  scholar, 
your  young  cheeks  rosy  as  the  morning  glow.” 

With  this  thumb-nail  sketch,  long  years  of  picturing  all 
Han-lin  scholars  as  ancients  with  wispy  white  beards  are 
swept  away. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Yuan  Mei  was  frowned  upon 
by  the  orthodox  neo-Confucians  to  whom  he  often  appeared 
as  a  conscienceless  libertine.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
pinpoint  any  really  fundamental  offence  against  the  accepted 
orthodoxy.  The  poet  believed  intensely  that  the  good  things 
of  life  were  provided  for  man’s  enjoyment  and  he  shaped 
his  life  accor^ngly.  Many  beneflted  from  his  generosity,  all 
were  amused  by  his  wit  and  his  affectionate  and  open  nature 


ASIA’S,  LANDS 
AND  PEOPLES 

By  GEORGE  B.  CRESSEY 

SECOND  EDITION  66s. 

Very  modestly  Dr.  Cressey  states  that  Asia  is  too  large 

to  be  fully  understood  by  any  one  person  and  that  he  is 
fully  aware  of  deficiencies  in  his  volume.  But  it  is  not 

with  a  view  to  finding  flaws  that  the  reader  goes  through 
the  600  pages  of  profusely  illustrated  text.  Rather  he 
looks  for  and  finds  a  Very  fair  and  accurate  general 
appraisal  of  the  now  changing  East,  its  natural  features 
^nd  resources,  its  cultural  heritage  and  its  economic  pro¬ 
gress.  For  his  material  the  author  has  tapped  every  source 
he  could  find.  He  had  help  from  most  of  the  American 

authorities  on  the  geography  of  Asia,  from  Syracuse 
University  and  from  many  of  his  students  in  China  and 
the  United  States.  Besides  this  he  acknowledges  his  debt 
to  camel  drivers,  innkeepers,  local  officials  and  missionary 
hosts  in  many  places. 

Dr.  Cressey  uses  trans-Pacific  contacts  and  the  geo¬ 
strategy  of  the  Pacific  as  his  starting  point,  whereas  Suez 
has  usually  been  the  hinge  upon  which  all  thinking  about 
Asia  turns  in  European  eyes.  He  goes  on  to  give  as 
complete  a  description  of  China,  including  the  little- 
known  regions  of  Inner  Asia,  as  one  can  hope  to  find 
in  any  recent  work  on  the  subject.  He  sticks  to  his 
last  carefully  and  eschews  excursions  into  politics,  but 
one  feels  he  is  a  bit  optimistic  when  he  forecasts  growing 
trade  contacts  between  China  and  the  Western  world, 
including  America. 

From  China  the  author  travels  to  Russia  —  and  he 
includes  all  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  his  study  of  Asia.  He  gives 
a  very  candid  appraisal  of  the  great  developments  since 
the  Tsarist  regime  and  sees  great  scope  for  the  future. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  India  and  Pakistan  cover 
more  familiar  ground,  but  a  new  viewpoint  is  always 
of  great  interest  where  the  picture  has  changed  so  greatly 
in  recent  years.  With  many  of  the  observations  in  this 
section  of  the  book  Britons,  Indians  and  Pakistanis  may 
or  may  not  join  issue;  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  the 
result  of  first-hand  study  and  careful  research  and  if  one 
quarrels  with  details  of  the  picture  the  general  assessment 
is  eminently  fair. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  maps  and  charts  and  should  be  an  acquisition 
to  the  geography  of  any  library. 

—  BERNARD  FONSECA  in  Eastern  W(»ld 
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endeared  him  to  most  of  the  contemporaries.  His  life  was 
full  and  satisfying:  that  it  was  not  more  officially  eventful 
was  as  much  the  fault  of  his  times  as  of  his  own  quixotic 
and  unpredictable  nature. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  delight  the  general  reader 
while  not  disappointing  the  specialist.  The  author  has. 
managed  to  do  what  is  often  attempted  but  rarely  achieved 
— to  write  for  two  classes  of  reader  and  to  satisfy  both.  It  is 
a  full  and  entertaining  biography,  of  a  well-known  poet  and 
also  a  vivid  delineation  of  official  and  literary  life  in 
eighteenth-century  China. 

Neville  Whymant 

Ssu-Ma  Ch'ien:  Grand  Historian  of  China  by  Burton 
Watson  (Columbia  University  Press,  London'.  Oxford 
University  Press.  40s.) 

All  students  of  Chinese  history  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  grips  with  the  great  Shih  Chi,  the  first  detailed 
important  history  of  China  from-  the  beginnings  in  remote 
antiquity  down  to  the  second  century  B.C.  This  monumental 
work  set  the  standard  for  all  subsequent  dynastic  histories 
both  in  form  and  style.  The  original  author  handed  on  his 
work  to  his  son,  Ssu-ma  Ch’ien,  who  rounded  off  the  history 
with  an  autobiography  of  Ssu-ma,  father  and  son. 

Although  this  autobiography  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Watson’s 
study. (and  he  provides  a  translation  of  it  in  p.p.  42-57)  there 
is  much  more  material  than  the  Chinese  historian  could 
supply.  Dr.  Watson  has  consulted  the  best  Chinese  and 
Japanese  editions  of  Shih  Chi  and  made  full  use  of  numerous 
historical  and  biographical  studies  by  leading  native  scholars. 
This  is  a  profound  and  fully  satisfying  study  of  a  great 
historian  and  his  work  and  will  long  remain  a  standard  work 
of  reference.  Dr.  Watson’s  notes  are  illuminating  and  testify 
to  the  breadth  of  his  reading.  The  work  ends  with  a  selection 
of  translations  from  Shih  Chi  (we  eagerly  await  the  promised 
volume  of  further  translations),  .^a  bibliography,  a  glossary 
with  Chinese  characters  and  an  index. 

Neville  Whymant 

Catalogue  of  Translations  from  the  Chinese  Dynastic 
Histories  for  the  Period  220-960.  Chinese 
Dynastic  Histories  Translations.  Supplement  No. 
1.  Compiled  by  Hans  H.  Frankel  (University  of 
California  Press.  London:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
34j.). 

It  is  good  that  the  tedious  labour  of  compiling  such  a 
work  as  this  should  have  been  entrusted  to  so  careful,  a 
scholar  as  the  author  of  the  first  volume  of  this  excellent 
series  (Biographies  of  Meng  Hao-jan).  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  scholar:  We  have  tested  it  in 
every  period  and,  so  far,  have  failed  to  find  omissions.  Such 
valuable  works  as  have  appeared  in  this  series  reflect  great 
credit  on  authors  and  publishers. 

N.W. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Mahatma  Candhi,  I,  1884-96. 

(Delhi:  The  Publications  Division,  Government  of 
India,  16r.  6d.  « 

Gandhi  was  prolific  in  his  writings,  speeches  and  letters. 
The  collection  of  all  his  output  over  sixty-four  years,  1884 
to  1948,  not  only  from  India,  Britain  and  South  Africa,  but 
also  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  colossal  undertaking. 
The  Collected  Works  may  take  more  than  50  volumes  for 
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completion.  Only  the  Government  of  India  can  handle  the  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and,  at  a  late  stage  in  his  life, 
job.  he  learnt  the  art  of  writing  with  his  left  hsuid.  Dr.  Prasad 

This  first  volume,  covering  his  student  days  in  England  says  he  did  the  same  with  spinning, 

to  the  first  years  of  his  activities  in  South  Africa,  shows  the  Anyone  wishing  to  study  the  formative  years  of  “the 

unfolding  and  development  of  his  mettle.  A  very  timid  and  greatest  man  of  this  age”  will  find  this  book  an  invaluable 
shy  young  man  was  impelled,  by  inner  conviction,  to  take  aid.  The  irrefutable  evidence  is  shown  at  first  hand  of  the 
up  the  fight  for  Indian  franchise  in  South  Africa.  His  later  strivings  within  himself  and  with  his  fellow  men  in  the 
rise  in  the  leadership  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  does  making  of  a  Great  Soul  (Mahatma).  Prime  Minister  Ndiru 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  this  volume.  It  marks  the  writes  of  this  man  in  the  foreword : 

point  at  which  Gandhi’s  political  temper  stood  in  1896,  In  all  reverence  of  spirit,  let  us  undertake  this  task  (Ae 

vouched  for  in  a  press  interview  he  then  gave  to  the  Noted  publication  of  the  Collected  Works),  so  that  succ^ing 

jj  .  .  generations  may  have  some  glimpses  of  this  beloved  leader 

AOvertuer.  .  of  ours  who  illumined  our  generation  with  his  light  and 

Q.  “What  will  your  further  programme  be?  not  only  brought  national  freedom  to  us  but  also  gave  us 

A.  “What  it  has  always  been.  The  Congress  [Natal  an  insight  into  the  deeper  qualities  which  have  ennobled 

National  Congress]  will  continue  to  ventilate  the  map.  In  ages  to  come,  people  will  wonder  that  such  a  man 

grievances  of  the  Indian  community  by  the  publication  once  trod  on  our  Indian  soil  and  poured  out  his  love  and 

of  literature  throughout  the  Colony,  in  India  and  service  to  our  people,  and  indeed  to  humanity. 

England,  and  to  write  to  the  newspapers  on  any  K.  P.  Ghosh 

Indian  questions  as  they  come  prominency  before  the  .  .  r.  ..  .  .r  i  « 

public,  and  to  collect  funds  for  its  propaganda.”  Bnarati  In  English  Verse  hy  S.  Prema  (^Madras: 

However  modest  the  aims  at  that  time,  the  sincerity,  Higginbothams,  Rs.2) 

tenacity  and  industry  Gandhi  then  applied  to  rescue  the  That  the  modem  Tamil  poet  of  South  India, 

Indians  in  South  Africa  “from  unwarranted  persecution”  Subramania  Bharati,  who  died  in  1921  has  enriched  Tamil 
stand  out  vividly  in  these  pages.  In  later  years  Gandhi  came  literature  and  thereby  the  aesthetic  storehouse  of  India  is 
to  influence  and  fashion  every  aspect  of  Indian  life,  but  he  clear  from  the  forty-one  selected  pieces  included  in  the 

was  engaged  in  experimenting  with  his  own  life  from  boy-  short  book.  Miss  Prema’s  free  rendering  into  English  en- 

hood  to  the  very  end.  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  the  President  of  ables  the  reader  to  get  some  idea  of  the  poets’s  patriotism, 
India,  gives  an  example.  Gandhi  was  a  regular  correspondent  humanism,  love  of  Nature  and  sublime  spiritualism.  Though 
with  a  large  number  of  organisations  and  individuals  all  over  his  poems  are  instinct  with  typical  Hindu  conceptions  of 
the  world,  and  he  preferred  to  write  in  his  own  liand,  even  beauty,  morality  and  life  and  living,  they  have  nevertheless 
when  secretarial  assistance  was  available.  But  there  were  a  ready  international  appeal. 

occasions  when  he  became  physically  unable  to  write  with  M.A.R. 


CAlCUTTk 


From  our  studios  In  South  East  Asia  coma  to  us  tha 
traditional  songs  and  music  of  many  countries,  recorded 
on  Emitape  —  the  world’s  finest  range  of  magnetic 
recording  tape  —  far  processing  at  our  Dum  Dum  factory 
and  export  .in  the  shape  of  finished  records.  Records 
of  Western  musk  are  also  extensively  exported,  and 
Indian  music  records  to  all  parts  ef  the  world. 


THE  GRAMOPHONE  COMPANY  LIMITED 


THE  DRASTIC  NEED  OF  PLANNING 


By  an  Eastern  World  Special  Economic  Correspondent 


For  almost  a  decade  now,  Asian  governments — whether 
Communist  or  non-Communist — have  been  seeking  to 
modernise  their  economies  by  starting  a  programme  of 
industrialisation.  In  most  of  these  states,  industrialisation 
has  been  carried  out  by  their  respective  governments, 
although  in  some  of  them  private  industry  has  been  allowed 
to  play  an  active  role.  The  degree  of  economic  planning, 
however,  has  varied  from  country  to  country.  The  political 
complexion  of  the  government  concerned  has  to  a  certain 
extent  determined  this,  although  this  factor  is  by  no  means 
the  most  important.  What  is  important  is  that  the  economic 
facts  of  life  in  Asia  have  made  these  governments  resort  to 
planning.  Even  those  administrations  which  have  displayed 
right-wing  tendencies,  like  those  of  Thailand  or  Pakistan, 
have  not  been  able  to  get  away  from  this  inescapable  fact. 


What  has  been  the  result  of  these  ten  years  or- more  of 
economic  development?  In  most  cases,  the  national  income 
has  actually  gone  up,  in  some  by  as  little  as  seven,  and  in 
others  by  as  much  as  20  percent.  This  achievement  in  itself 
is  not  inconsiderable,  especially  if  it  is  realised  that  most 
Asian  countries  were  suffering  from  prolonged  periods  of 
stagnation.  Moreover,  although  this  rate  of  growth  can 
hardly  bring  about  a  significant  improvement  in  the  living 
standards  of  the  poor,  any  trend  towards  an  increase  must 
be  welcomed,  considering  that  the  income  per  head  of  these 
countries,  which  were  former  colonial  territories,  was  actually 
falling  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Yet  none  of 
'them  can  be  said  to  have  broken  the  poverty  barrier  yet; 
in  fact  the  relentless  growth  of  population  compels  them  to 
go  on  expanding  in  order  to  maintain  existing  living 
standards.  Like  Alice,  they  must  run  fast  merely  to  stand 
still. 


Of  all  the  governments  in  Asia,  that  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  can  claim  that  its  economic  planning  is  the 
most  systematic  and  thorough.  It  can  also  claim  that  it 


has  been  the  most  successful.  It  is  in  fact  the  measure  of 
success  it  has  achieved  which  tempts  other  countries  to 
study  its  methods,  countries  which  would  not  be  drawn,  for 
doctrinaire  reasons,  towards  the  Chinese  experiment.  With 
the  help  of  the  Party  apparatus,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  been  able  to  mobilise  all  existing  resources,  physical 
and  human,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  ability  to 
control  public  opinion  and  marshal  it  behind  them  at  every 
turn  has  been  a  great  asset  to  the  Chinese  leaders.  Yet  one 
might  argue  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  colleagues  did  not 
turn  to  Communism  principally  because  it  provided  them 
with  the  best  means  of  developing  China’s  economy.  One 
might  even  go  further  and  say  that  political  rather  than 
economic  factors  played  the  decisive  role  in  building  the 
Chinese  Communist  totalitarian  machine.  The  conditions  in 
which  Chinese  Communism  developed  during  the  1920’s 
and  30’s  enabled  it  tp  manufacture  weapons  which  it  would 
need  to  organise  the  Communist  machine.  With  their 
assistance,  Mao  could  embark  on  a  full-blooded  policy  of 
industrialisation  and  expansion,  once  a  decision  to  that 
effect  was  taken.  But  to  the  non-Communist  countries  of 
Asia,  the  appeal  of  Communism  is  not  so  much  political,  as 
economic.  What  impresses  them  is  the  Chinese  ability  to 
achieve  in  1958  the  steel  targets  originally  planned  for  1962, 
or  their  success  in  raising  agricultural  production  to  the 
remembered.  And  with  each  new  Chinese  advance  in  the 
These  achievements,  rather  than  the  coercion  or  the 
rectification  campaigns  that  accompany  them,  are 
level  originally  intended  to  be  reached  in  ten  years’  time, 
economic  sphere,  the  people  of  India,  or  Ceylon,  or 
Indonesia  —  countries  where  left-wing  opinion  is  strong  and 
vocal  —  may  well  ask  if  the  Chinese  method  is  not  better 
suited  to  Asian  conditions,  than  the  experiments  conducted 
by  their  own  governments  of  running  mixed  economies ; 
that  is  of  having  a  large  and  active  “private  sector’’  of 
industry  side  by  side  with  the  “public”  sphere. 
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Economic  development  in  Asia  is  a  new  thing  because 
development  means  change,  and  Asian  economies  have 
stagnated  during  the  past  century.  The  natural  urge  to  ex¬ 
pand  because  of  a  high  birth-rate  did  not  operate,  the  high 
birth-rate  being  made  negative  by  the  equally  high  death- 
rate.  (But  today,  with  the  death-rate  reduc^,  the  population 
is  growing  rapidly).  Besides,  colonialism,  instead  of 
engendering  a  mood  of  expansion,  tended  to  prevent  growth 
by  binding  the  economy  of  the  colonial  territory  too  closely 
to  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  tradition  of  private 
capital  formation  and  its  attendant  developments  was  absent. 
Those  who  advocate  the  adoption  by  Asian  countries  of  the 
free-enterprise  system  of  industrialisation  fail  to  understand 
the  psychological  make-up  of  the  Asian  population. 

The  qualities  of  thrift  and  saving,  the  urge  to  place 
one’s  capital  in  industrial  investments,  the  steady  growth  of 
private  capital  with  the  help  of  the  market,  all  these  forces 
are  alien  to  Asia.  Savings  continue  to  be  buried  under¬ 
ground  in  the  form  of  gold  unless  strenuous  efforts  are 
made  to  get  at  them.  The  economic  initiative  which  in  the 
West  would  normally  come  from  the  private  entrepreneur 
must,  in  the  East,  come  from  the  Government.  Even  if  they 
had  time  on  their  side,  the  non-Communist  administrations 
of  Asia  would  be  unable  to  depend  on  those  conditions  of 
capital  formation  and  investment  which  the  West  found  so 
suitable  for  its  own  economic  growth. 

But  even  if  planning  is  accepted  as  necessary  in  the 
Asian  context,  do  the  achievements  of  the  past  decade  throw 
any  light  on  the  capacity  of  Asian  nations  to  succeed  in  the 
future?  India,  almost  the  only  non-Communist  country  in 
Asia  with  a  rate  of  planned  progress  even  remotely 
approaching  the  Chinese,  has  had  to  curtail  its  spending  and 
reduce  the  scope  of  its  second  Five-Year  Plan  to  more 
“realistic  proportions.”  It  has  had  to  do  this  in  spite  of  a 
fair  amount  of  aid  from  the  West  and,  to  a  lesser  extent 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  standard  criticisms  of  the  Plan, 
heard  in  the  West,  were  that  India  was  trying  to  do  too 
much  in  too  short  a  time,  that  it  was  spending  far  beyond 
its  means  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance  it  could  expect  to  receive  from  the  West  and  thirdly, 
that  it  did  not  give  enough  scope  to  the  “private  sector”  of 
industry. 

To  support  this  last  point,  business  interests  would  add 
that  while  the  “public  sector”  of  the  Plan  was  still  some  way 
from  achieving  its  targets,  the  “private  sector”  had  already 
fulfilled  its  part  of  the  Plan  and  could  do  even  better  were 
it  not  the  victim  of  governmental  delays  and  indecisions. 
But  in  the  context  of  India,  this  progress  was  possible  only 
because  the  State’s  own  spending  programme,  coupled  with 
a  touch  of  inflation,  led  to  the  growth  of  demand  in  general 
and  created  conditions  for  private  industry  to  expand 
rapidly.  These  conditions  would  be  largely  absent  if  the 
Indian  government  did  not  finance  an  economic  expansion 
on  this  scale ;  private  industry  in  Asia  simply  does  not  have 
the  means  to  do  so. 

If  this  is  true  of  India  with  its  tradition,  however  slight, 
of  private  industrial  enterprise  and  of  an  urbanised  middle- 
class,  how  much  truer  must  it  be  of  other  Asian  countries 
where  this  tradition  is  wholly  absent.  And  neither  can  one 
leave  the  process  of  industrialisation  to  private  foreign 
capital  because  apart  from  the  stock  political  objections 
raised  against  it,  countries  outside  Asia  offer  the  private 
investor  easier  and  more  lucrative  terms  for  investment. 

The  problem  of  develo|xnent  in  Asia  is  as  much 
political,  as  economic.  It  is  like  fighting  a  war  —  in  this 


case  against  poverty  and  want  —  which  must  be  conducted 
by  the  State.  Mr.  Nehru’s  fervent  plea  made  at  the  New 
Delhi  meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  that  the  delegates  present  should  help  to 
solve  the  econcnnic  problem  of  Asia  (“because  if  we  don’t, 
somebody  else  will”)  was  meant  to  draw  attention  to  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  One  cannot  hope  to  preserve 
democratic  institutions  in  Asia  if  the  economic  race  is  lost 
to  those  countries  using  more  drastic  methods^^eAlready  the 
gap  between  Indian  and  Chinese  achievements  —  in  terms 
of  coal,  iron  and  steel  output  —  is  alarming.  Private 
industry  simply  cannot  take  a  broad  enou^  view  of  the 
Asian  situation.  It  is  said  by  its  supporters,  for  example, 
that  by  1962  India  will  have  more  steel  than  it  will  need, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  heavy  investment  made  in  this 
vital  industry,  it  ought  to  go  in  for  a  period  of  consolida¬ 
tion.  This  argument  may  be  perfectly  sound  economically, 
but  the  political  consequences  of  calling  a  halt  at 
that  stage  would  be  absolutely  disastrous.  The  masses  are 
not  going  to  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  sound  business 
instincts  of  the  private  investor,  and  they  will  not  wait 
when  they  see  another  Asian  country  striding  ahead. 

If  the  peoples  of  Asia  are  offer^  no  help  to  ward  off. 
the  Communist  economic  challenge,  they  will  fail.  The 
offer  of  assistance  must  come  from  western  Governments 
rather  than  private  agencies  (in  the  form  of  aid  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  contemplated)  as  well 
as  from  the  Governments  of  Asia.  For  the  latter,  it  may 
entail  taking  far  severer  measures  to  mobilise  capital  and 
control  production  than  have  yet  been  taken,  to  increase 
taxes,  and  use  the  machinery  of  parliamentary  government 
to  bring  about  a  greater  amount  of  income  redistribution. 
Progress  should  not  be  suspended  because  of  the  inability 
to  compensate  the  dispossessed  landowner  or  private 
industrialist  in  full.  It  is  better  that  economic  freedom  for 
the  few  be  curtailed  than  that  political  freedom '  itself  be 
lost.  No  doubt  there  are  obvious  dangers  in  this  suggestion. 
A  Government  with  excessive  powers  to  run  the  economy 
might  find  itself  too  easily  tempted  to  use  them  for  political 
reasons.  But  a  free  and  outspoken  opposition  could  guard 
against  that.  Asian  Governments  and  people  must  learn  to 
conduct  development  planning  along  Draconian  lines  while 
still  jealously  preserving  the  recently-earned  rights  of  free 
speech,  political  association  and  the  ability  to  change 
governments  through  the  ballot-box.  They  must  do  so  if 
they  want  to  get  much  farther  ahead  in  the  second  decade 
of  independence  than  they  have  done  in  the  first. 
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BRITISH  MACHINE  TOOLS  STAKE  A 
CLAIM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


By  Robert 


The  limitless  potential  of  the  Chinese  market  for  capital 
goods  has  in  recent  years  fired  the  imagination  of  the  British 
machine  tool  manufacturer.  The  countless  consumers  of  this 
market  have  conjured  up  for  the  machine  tool  manufacturer  a 
vision  of  industrial  expansion  on  the  grandest  scale,  a  commercial 
Eldorado  without  bounds.  Indeed  the  sober  reasoning  of  Chinese 
official  planning  has  added  substance  to  these  pipe  dreams  and 
in  terms  of  logic  alone  there  is  no  reason  why  Chinese  domestic 
industries,  developing  in  an  unbelievably  high  tempo,  should  not 
absorb  the  total  export  surplus  of  western  countries  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Since  the  Korean  war,  however,  many  high  hopes  have  been 
rudely  dashed  and  it  is  no  longer  fashionable,  still  less  realistic, 
for  the  UK  machine  tool  manufacturer  to  regard  China  as  a 
promised  land  holding  out  the  prospect  of  high  rewards  for  slight 
exertions. 

The  sin^  largest  factor  in  dispelling  the  former  sanguine 
hopes  of  British  manufacturers  was,  of  course,  the  strategic  ban. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  political  or  military  reasons 
which  underlay  its  original  imposition.  It  is  enough,  however,  to 
say  that  in  recent  years  the  ban  represented  for  the  UK  machine 
tool  industry  more  than  a  barrier  to  new  markets;  it  had  become 
the  symbol  of  an  entirely  paradoxical  policy  which  actively 
stimulated  the  domestic  machine  tool  industries  of  those  countries 
which  it  had  presumably  intended  to  deprive  of  these  key  links 
in  production. 

That  is  why  we  had  reached  by  the  summer  of  last  year  the 
ridiculous  position  of  seeing  installed  in  British  factories  foreign 
machine  tools,  the  specifications  of  which  would  logically  have 
prevented  them  being  re-exported  to  the  country  of  their  origin! 
Politics  are  obviously  not  the  sphere  of  the  machine  tool  manur 
facturer,  but  I  would  emphasis^  that  as  far  as  the  strategic  ban 
was  concerned  many  British  manufacturers,  both  individually  and 
through  their  trade  association,  consistently  urged  the  repeal  of 
measures  which  had  become  hopelessly  out-dated.  The  first 
success  achieved  was  the  bringing  into  line  of  the  restrictions 
affecting  exports  to  China  with  the  general  conditions  of  the  ban 
applying  to  Soviet  Russia  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
In  the  summer  of  1958  a  major  success  resulted  in  a  wholesale 
revision  of  the  restrictions  at  COCOM,  the  effect  of  which  was 
virtually  to  liberate  the  entire  production  of  the  machine  tool 
industry  as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned. 

After  a  virtual  time  lag  of  a  decade  the  would-be  exporter 
to  China  found  himself  last  summer  in  a  radically  altered  position. 
The  Chinese  had  themselves  developed  a  substantial  machine 
tool  industry,  producing  a  wide  range  of  standard  machines  of 
high  quality  which  were  not  only  satisfying  a  high  proportion  of 
immediate  Chinese  internal  requirements,  but  were  ^so  providing 
a  basis  for  an  export  trade,  often  to  the  traditional  markets  of 
western  manufacturers. 

Two  significant  orders  placed  with  British  companies  indicate, 
in  my  view,  not  only  the  possibilities  of  a  substantial  future 
machine  tool  trade  with  China,  but  also,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
nature  of  that  trade  in  the  light  of  the  changed  circumstances. 
These  two  orders,  representing  a  total  value  of  £1.12  million, 
were  not  the  first  orders  from  China,  but  they  were  certainly  the 
first  of  the  new  type  of  order  which  may  typify  the  future  role 
of  the  UK  industry  in  this  market. 


W,  Asquith 


My  own  company,  the  Asquith  Machine  Tool  Corporation, 
received  an  order  in  excess  of  £600,000  for  a  group  of  horizontal 
milling  and  boring  machines,  including  some  of  the  largest  made 
in  the  world.  In  all  modesty  I  may  say  that  our  success  in  obtain¬ 
ing  this  order  was  due  to  a  study  of  the  likely  Chinese  demands 
in  the  light  of  circumstances  in  the  first  place,  but  primarily  to 
the  development  of  new  facilities  which  has  enabled  us  to 
manufacture  machines  of  this  size.  Three  years  ago  an  order  of 
this  type  would  have  gone  elsewhere. 

The  Machine  Tool  Division  of  the  David  Brown  Group  was 
the  other  firm  which  obtained  a  recent  large  order  from  the 
China  National  Machinery  Import  Corporation.  This  was  for 
large  turbine  gear  bobbing  machines,  again  of  very  large  size. 
In  both  cases  study  of  the  market  based  on  a  long  view  of  the 
prospects,  even  while  the  strategic  ban  was  in  operation,  has 
resulted  in  substantial  orders  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the 
lifting  of  the  restrictions. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
regular  trade  with  China.  I  believe  that  many  other  British 
manufacturers  will  benefit  not  only  from  the  specialised  services 
which  they  offer  but  also  from  the  great  goodwill  which  has 
surely  stemmed  from  the  industry’s  own  long  term  policy  towards 
markets  affected  by  the  restrictions  of  yesterday.  We  must  not, 
however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Western  Germany  has  in  all 
probability  been  a  greater  immediate  beneficiary  of  the  new 
conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  German  manufacturers  have 
embarked  on  a  wide  front  on  an  intensive  market  research  in 
China. 

The  British  machine  tool  industry  has  itself  effected  a 
dramatic  expansion  of  its  facilities  during  the  last  ten  years. 
What  is  more,  now  that  it  is  freed  from  various  pre-occupations 
of  the  immediate  post-war  period,  it  has  been  able  to  turn  its 
thoughts  to  various  issues  which  must  determine  its  entire  future 
as  a  leader  in  this  specialised  field.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the 
decision  of  the  industry  to  award  high  level  design  scholarships 
and  thereby  stimulate  a  nucleus  of  top  level  designers  for  its 
future  operations. 

This  and  other  measures  contemplated  are  earnests  of  the 
industry’s  will  to  stake  a  major  claim  for  the  future.  Clearly  the 
Chinese  market  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  mere  repository 
for  bread  and  butter  machines.  It  is  rather  a  market  for  machines 
of  specialised  function  or  of  superb  design.  This  is  a  challenge 
which  I  personally  think  the  UK  machine  tool  industry  is 
equipped  to  meet.  It  is,  moreover,  an  illustration  of  the  basic 
philosophy  of  all  machine  tools.  Themselves  the  key  to  increased 
standards  of  civilisation,  their  manufacturers  welcome  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  machine  tool  industries  even  in  new  territories,  for 
such  development  betokens  a  general  rising  of  standards,  coupjed 
with  the  growth  of  new  consumer  industries  and  the  resulting 
demand  for  more  and  better  machine  tools.  It  is  an  upward 
spiral,  of  benefit  to  all  producers  of  capital  equipment.  The  “Year 
of  the  Leap’’  in  China  has  indeed  given  a  major  impetus  to 
technological  advance;  recent,  complementary  development  within 
the  British  machine  tool  industry  has  indeed  equipped  it  to  play 
a  role  in  satisfying  a  part  of  the  inevitable  demand  for  machine 
tools  in  China. 
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I  Frequent  sailings 

!  to  and  from  the  East 


If  you  deal  with  Europe  you  can  rely  on  P  &  O. 

P  &  O  links  the  Far  East  and  Europe  with  a  fast, 
frequently-sailing  fleet  of  modem  ships.  This  means 

*  Quicker  deliveries  between  Europe,  Malaya,  the 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan. 

*  Direct  sailings  from  Europe  to  Malaya,  with 
three-port  coverage  in  Malaya. 

*  Special  service  for  China. 

For  details  of  sailings,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Company's  Agents: 

KOBE,  TOKYO,  YOKOHAMA, 

Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Japan  Ltd. 
SHANGHAI,  TIENTSIN  AND  TSINGTAO, 

China  Ocean  Shipping  Agency. 

HONG  KONG. 

Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Hong  Kong  Ltd. 
SINGAPORE  AND  PENANG,  Islay.  Kerr  &  Co.  Ltd. 
PORT  SWETTENHAM,  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  (Malaya)  Ltd. 


mm 


HEAD  OFFICE 

122  LEADENHALL  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C.3. 


Machine  Tools  for  China 

Despite  the'  many  diflSculties  which  have  confronted  UK 
machine  tool  manufacturers  seeking  to  obtain  business  from 
China  in  recent  years,  the  more  enlightened  firms  have 
always  recognised  the  obvious  potentialities  of  this  market 
and  have  maintained  close  contact  with  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  in  China  in  anticipation  of  the  eventual  easing  of 
trade  restrictions. 

One  company  which  has  reaped  the  reward  of  patient, 

persistent  salesmanship  is  David  Brown  Industries  Limited, 
Machine  Tool  Division,  Sherborne'  Street,  Manchester  (a 
subsidiary  of  The  David  Brown  Corporation  Limited)  who, 
in  November,  shared  with  another  British  firm  an  order 
from  China  for  over  £lm.,  obtained  in  the  face  of  keen 
international  competition.  The  Manchester  company’s  share 
of  the  contract  covers  the  supply  of  turbine  gear-cutting 

plant,  cutting  tools  and  ancillary  equipment  and  the  com¬ 
plete  order  is  the  biggest  to  be  placed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
since  the  revision,  a  few  months  ago,  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  ert^bargo  on  the  supply  of  strategic  products  to 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

Commenting  on  the  background  to  the  order,  Mr.  K.  L. 
Oliver,  "^General  Manager  of  the  Machine  Tool  Division  of 

David  Brown  Industries  Limited,  told  Eastern  World  that 
it  had  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  China  urgently 
needed  specialised  machine  tools  to  enable  her  to  expand 
her  production  facilities.  “Our  long-term  specialisation  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  large,  highly  accurate  turbine 
gear  bobbing  and  shaving  machines,  combined  with  the 
David  Brown  organisation’s  unique  experience  in  all  aspects 
of  gear  and  tool  production,  placed  us  in  a  favourable 
position  to  supply  these  needs  when  the  opportunity  arose. 

“Our  policy  of  establishing  close  contact  with  Oiina 
over  recent  years  enabled  us  to  begin  negotiations  imme¬ 
diately  the  opportunity  occurred.  This  happened  during  the 
recent  visit  to  Switzerland  of  a  Chinese  purchasing  mission. 

“Thanks  to  our  long-term  preparations  the  negotiations 
which  eventually  resulted  in  our  securing  the  present  contract 
were  concluded  in  the  comparatively  short  time  of  about 
one  month.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  discussions  took  place 
many  thousands  of  miles  from  the  production  centres  where 
our  machines  will  be  ultimately  installed,  negotiations  were 
greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  technicians 
were  extremely  able  men  with  an  expert  and  precise  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  requirements.” 

Commenting  on  China’s  present  position,  Mr.  Oliver 
said  that  China  had  greatly  increased  its  production  of 
standard  type  machine  tools  and  that  its  imme^ate  need  was 
for  specialised  machines.  This  created  great  opportunities  for 
British  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  product,  which  the 
David  Brown  organisation  had  seized  upon  immediately. 
Delivery  was  of  paramount  importance  and  this  constitute 
a  challenge  whi^  British  manufacturers  seeking  business 
with  China  must  be  prepared  to  accept. 

AGRICULTUHAL  MACHINERY  FOR  ASIA 

AKTIEBOLAGET  OVERUMS  BRUK 

OVERUM  (Sweden) 

Qiblee:  Bniket,  Ovenim 

AGRICULTURAL  TRACTOR  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
MACHINES  (CHIEFLY  PLOUGHS,  HARROWS,  RAKES 
AND  MACHINES  FOR  SUGAR  BEET  AND  POTATO 
CULTIVATION) 
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the  largest  gear  makers  in  the 
wealth 
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MH  200 
HOBBING 
MACHINE 


^ir  HVO«X 
PRODUCTION 
HOBBING  MACHINES 

— th«  world's  fastest  machines  for 
spur  and  helical  gears  up  to  356  mm. 
diameter,  6  mm.  module — ideal  for 
Automation  layout 


MH  Strits  HOBBINO  MACHINES 

for  turbine  gears  to  6.S.S.  I496/I9S4.  Grade 
A,  up  to  M80  mm.  diameter,  25S0  mm. 
facewldth,  16  mm.  module 


B  16 

BEVEL  MACHINE 


COMBINED  HOBBING 
and  SHAVING  MACHINES 

for  turbine  gears  to  B.S.S.  1498/ 
1954.  Grade  A,  up  to  5460  mm. 
gear  diameter,  2^  mm.  fice- 
width,  16  mm.  module 


SH  Series  SHAVING  MACHINES  for  similar  range 


BEVEL  GENERATORS  spiral  bevel  and 
hypoid  machines  for  gears  up  to  457  mm. 


diameter,  10  mm.  module 


COarORATIOK  (SALES)  LIMITED 
MACHINE  TOOL  DIVISION 
BRITANNIA  WORKS  SHERBORNE  STREET 

MANCMESTEK  S  ENGLAND 
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UK  MACHINE  TOOL  EXPORTS 

During  the  first  10  months  of  1958  the  UK  total  exports  of 
ntachine  tools  amounted  to  the  value  of  over  £20  million,  and 
the  exports  to  India,  Pakistan  and  Australia  accounted  for  over 
30  percent  of  the  total  exports.  The  exports  to  these  countries 
developed  as  follows: 

first  10  months  of  the  year 


1956 

1957 

1958 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India 

2,149,045 

2,940,500 

3,357,105 

Pakistan 

242,872 

167,837 

184,829 

Australia 

3,123,351 

3,362,686 

2,990,258 

The  increase 

of  exports  to 

India  is  noteworthy,  particularly 

as  UK  overall  exports  to  India  have  decreased  from  £148  million 
during  the  first  10  months  of  1957  to  £133  million  during  the 
same  period  of  1958.  All  indications  show  that  India's  require¬ 
ments  of  machine  tools  grow  quicker  than  the  growth  of  the 
indigeneous  output  of  machine  tools,  and  therefore  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  imported  machine  tools,  particularly  of 
specialised  types.  History  shows  that  there  is  a  certain  ratio 
between  a  country’s  steel  output  and  requirements  of  machine 
tools.  The  completion  of  building  of  the  steel  projects  in  India’s 
public  and  private  sectors  will  lead  to  a  sharp  increase  of  the 
country’s  requirements  of  machine  tools. 

UK  machine  tool  industry  which  has  nearly  doubled  its 
annual  output  during  the  last  six  years  and  continues  to  develop 
the  output  and  new  designs,  can  at  present  offer — at  least  in  many 
cases — shorter  deliveries  than  in  the  past,  and  pays  great  attention 
to  this  market. 
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Fewer  Soviet  Machine  Tools  for  China 

In  the  export  field,  China  is  the  biggest  market  of  the  Soviet 
machine  tool  industry,  and  in  1956  fifty  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  Soviet  machine  tool  exports  went  to  China.  But  the  exports 
to  China  which  were  valued  at  17.3  million  roubles  in  1956 
dropped  to  11.5  million  roubles  in  1957.  The  explanations  for  this 
decrease  may  be  found  in  the  economic  development  of  the  two 
countries :  (1)  while  the  output  of  the  Soviet  machine  tool  industry 
has  been  increasing  steadily,  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
home-market  outstrip  the  output;  (2)  China’s  output  of  machine 
tools  has  been  increasing  in  volume  and  in  the  range  of  types  of 
machinery;  (3)  while  the  Soviet  industry  offers  for  export  mainly 
“bread  and  butter’’  standardised  types,  the  Chinese  industry  relies 
in  this  type  of  equipment  more  and  more  on  their  own  home 
production,  while  the  growing  demand  for  specialised  machinery 
cannot  be  secured  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  therefore,  China 
looks  for  other  sources  of  supply.  In  this  connection  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  still  existing  embargo  res¬ 
trictions  on  some  specialised  machine  tools,  including  those  with 
certain  types  of  electronic  closed  loop  feed  back  controls,  prevents 
the  industries  of  the  West  from  securing  valuable  contracts  from 
China,  The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Soviet 
machine  tool  exports  to  some  Asian  countries : 

metal  cutting  machine  tools  forges  &  presses 


1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

China 

11.5 

17.3 

2.3 

2.4 

India 

1.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.05 

North  Korea 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

Mongolian  Republic 

1.4 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Burma 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

Afghanistan 

0.1 

0.1 

(All  figures 

in  million  roubles) 
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fVest  German  Confidence  in  Asian  Market 


The  great  attention  paid  by  the  West  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  development  of  economic  relations  with 
Asian  countries,  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
visit  of  Professor  Erhard  to  India,  Burma,  Thailand,  South 
Viet  Nam,  South  Korea,  Japan,  Ceylon  and  Pakistan  follow¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  World  Bank  in  New  Delhi.  The 
journey  has  been  described  as  a  success  and  it  appears  that 
the  personal  impressions  gained  by  the  German  Minister 
of  Economics  may  easily  lead  to  a  further  impetus  for 
greater  cooperation  between  West  Germany  and  the  Asian 
countries. 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  Germany  Professor  Erhard 
addressed  leading  German  industrialists  and  businessmen 
in  Hamburg,  and  urged  them  to  greater  activities  in  Asia. 
Dr.  R.  Vogel,  who  was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
German  Parliament  who  accompanied  the  Minister  on  his 
Asian  journey,  writes  that  Prof.  Erhard  has  repeatedly 
stressed  during  the  journey  that  “the  fate  of  the  800 
million  people  in  the  still  free  Asia  could  not  leave  anyone 
in  Germany  indifferent”  (see  Uebersee  Rund.schau,  Hamburg, 
Nov.  1958)  Dr.  Vogel  writes  that  Prof.  Erhard  has  already 
summed  up  his  impressions  and  expects  that: 

Germany  will  participate  in  subscribing  to  the  increa.sed 
capital  of  the  World  Bank.  In  the  framework  of  the 
World  Bank  a  new  guarantee  fund  of  approximately 
DM  1,000  million  (about  £85  million)  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  assist  German  industrialists  to  carry  the  poli¬ 


tical  risks  of  foreign  investments.  This  should  be  done, 
of  course,  provided  that  corresponding  guarantees  for 
the  security  of  German  property  abroad  are  given. 

Germany  will  assist  systematically  the  establishment 
of  smaller  and  medium  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
Germans  in  these  countries.  (At  a  press  conference  in 
New  Delhi,  Prof.  Erhard  said  that  “If  foreign  indust¬ 
rialists  come  and  set  up  enterprises  here  it  will  be  a 
very  encouraging  example,  and  I  do  not  think  you  must 
fear  that  you  will  be  swamped  by  foreign  ownership 
of  industries  or  that  foreigners  will  interfere  in  your 
affairs.  I  do  not  think  that  will  happen  at  all.”) 

The  exchange  of  students,  professors  and  scientists 
should  be  fostered.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  training  of  engineers,  foremen  and  skilled 
workers  in  Germany  and  the  establishment  of  further 
training  institutions.  The  quick  supply  of  better  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  and  implements  (e.g.  iron  ploughs, 
cheap  machinery)  to  the  millions  of  smallholders, 
appeared  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Prof.  Erhard, 
liie  German  Government  considered  increasing  the 
existing  fund  of  assistance  progranune  for  developing 
countries  DM  50  million  to  DM  200  million. 

Dr.  Erhard,  who  is  a  staunch  protagonist  of  private 
economy,  is  reported  to  have  advocated  measures  for  in¬ 
creased  agricultural  production,  increased  purchasing  power, 
and  the  establishing  of  smaller  and  medium  private  enter- 
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prises  against  the  concentration  of  loans  for  huge  dams, 
powerstations  and  metallurgical  units. 

On  the  question  of  India’s  Second  Five-Year  Plan  Dr. 
Erhard  said  at  the  press  conference  in  New  Delhi  that  the 
Plan  had  made  a  right  start  by  taking  up  big  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  the  raw  materials  the  country  required. 
It  was  also  well  balanced,  in  that  the  State  had  taken  up 
big  projects  and  private  enterprise  medium  and  small 
projects.  He  felt  that  perhaps  a  little  more  initiative  could 
be  encouraged  in  the  private  sector,  because  what  mattered 
most  was  that  purchasing  power  should  be  created  among 
the  masses  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Asked  whether  there  was  a  bias  towards  heavy  industry 
in  the  second  plan.  Dr.  Erhard  said  that  there  could  be  no 
perfect  planning.  There  was  bound  to  be  a  certain  dis¬ 
equilibrium  in  any  plan.  If  more  initiative  was  allowed  out¬ 
side  the  public  sector,  any  disequilibrium  could  easily  be 
removed.  About  deficit  financing,  he  said  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  it,  provided  it  was  for  a  short  term.  But,  if 
the  creation  was  used  to  finance  long-term  investment  then 
it  resulted  in  inflation,  which  he  rejected  as  one  having  had 
considerable  experience  of  inflation  in  his  own  country. 

The  importance  of  India,  Germany’s  biggest  trading  part¬ 
ner  in  Asia,  as  an  outlet  for  German  exports,  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  West  German’s  exports  to  India  reached 
the  value  of  DM  839  million  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1958,  as  against  DM  802  million  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957.  As  during  the  same  period  Germany’s  im¬ 
ports  from  India  have  decreased  from  DM  191  million  to 
DM  139  million,  India’s  deficit  of  trade  with  West  Germany 
increased  to  DM  700  million  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1958. 
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W.  German  Machine  Tool  Industry 

The  West  German  machine  tool  industry,  the  global 
exports  ‘of  which  amounted  to  over  604  million  DM 
(about  £50  million)  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1958, 
pays  great  attention  to  markets  in  the  developing  countries. 
Exports  to  South-East  Asian,  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific 
markets  accounted  for  over  16  percent  of  the  global  exports 
of  this  German  industry. 

Japan  was  the  biggest  outlet  in  that  area  for  German 
machine  tools,  and  the  1958  exports  show  a  further  increase, 
which  is  particularly  significant  as  Japan’s  overall  imports, 
including  the  total  imports  from  Germany,  have  contracted 
in  1958.  Exports  to  India  show  an  increase  too.  In  the  case 
of  China  exports  were  artificially  restricted  by  the  embargo 
regulations.  Your  correspondent  understands  that,  following 
the  liberalisation  of  the  embargo,  Chinese  Import  Corpora¬ 
tions  have  placed  orders  to  the  value  of  over  DM  60  million, 
and  that  negotiations  for  further  contracts  are  in  progress, 
which  might  lead  to  China’s  becoming  the  biggest  market 
in  Asia  for  the  German  machine  tool  industry. 

The  value  of  West  German  exports  of  machine  tools  to 
the  various  countries  of  that  area  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1958  was  as  follows  (figures  in  brackets  refer  to  exports 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957): 

Japan  —  DM  48.1  million  (35.2  million) ;  India  —  DM  38.2 
million  (30.9  million);  Australia  —  DM  9.8  million  (11.8 
million);  China  —  DM  1.4  million  (4  million);  Formosa  — 
DM  1.5  million  (0.7  million);  Indonesia  —  D.M.  1.3  million 
(2.8  million);  Pakistan  —  DM  1.7  million  (1.7  million); 
Korea  —  DM  2.3  million  (3  million) ;  Philippines  —  DM 
1.7  million  (1.3  million). 
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French  Interest  in  Asian  Trade 

By  Our  Paris  Correspondent 

It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  after  the  elections 
some  fresh  interest  in  Asian  Affairs  will  be  shown  by  the 
Government.  Mr.  Andr6  Malraux,  Delegate-Minister  at  the 
Cabinet  Council,  left  at  the  end  of  November  for  the  Far 
East  as  Special  Envoy  of  the  Government.  The  purpose  of 
this  visit  —  to  Iran,  India  and  Japan  —  is  said  to  be  more 
political  than  economic  or  even  cultural. 

The  first  Franco- Afghan  Trade  and  Payment  Agreement 
was  negotiated  sometime  ago  and  is  awaiting  the  signature 
of  the  Kabul  Government.  Till  now  in  spite  of  an  old  and 
strong  cultural  position  of  France  in  Afghanistan,  economic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  have  remained  on  a 
low  level.  Some  interest  in  the  Afghan  market  has  been 
shown  this  year  by  French  traders. 

Negotiations  with  Pakistan  for  a  new  trade  agreement 
are  still  under  way.  The  main  point  in  question  is  the  volume 
of  raw  cotton  France  is  ready  to  bind  herself  to  buy  and 
in  return  the  value  of  the  special  import  licence  to  be 
granted  by  the  Pakistan  Government  for  the  importation  of 
tome  French  goods  which  can  otherwise  hardly  compete  on 
the  Pakistan  market. 

With  India,  French  exports  are  maintaining  a  higher 
level  than  last  year  .  The  Economic  and  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  Agreement  between  the  two  coimtries  —  signed  in 
Delhi  last  January  —  seems  to  be  bringing  some  results. 
Contracts  have  recently  been  secured  by  French  firms  due 
to  the  credit  facilities  granted'  by  France  to  India  a  few 
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months  ago.  Progress  is  registered  in  the  help  that  France 
intends  to  give  to  Indian  Scientific  Research  and  more 
particularly  to  the  setting  up  of  pioneer  and  experimental 
industrial  units.  The  Indian  Minister  of  Industry  discussed 
these  matters  in  Paris  with  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce 
a  few  weeks  ago.  French  technicians  (mostly  in  railway 
problems,  special  steel,  treatment  of  nuclear  fuel,  etc.)  are 
to  study  the  Indian  problems  while  increased  number  of 
Indian  scientists,  researchers  and  technicians  are  coming  to 
France. 

In  a  few  weeks  negotiations  (expected  to  be  arduous)  will 
begin  with  Japan  for  a  new  trade  agreement.  The  trade 
between  the  two  countries  is  on  the  decrease.  A  comprcxnise 
is  very  difficult  to  find  between  the  fears  of  many  French 
industries  (specially  in  textile)  of  any  relaxation  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  against  Japanese  g(X)ds,  in  metropolitan  France 
and  in  her  Overseas  Territories  and  the  desire  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  for  a  more  easy  access  to  the  same  markets. 

The  same  fear  of  the  competition  of  cheap  goods  from 
Far  Eastern  Countries  led  in  November  to  the  Government 
putting  under  quota  the  cotton  goods  imported  from  Hong 
Kong  into  French  Western  Africa  —  allusions  were  made 
to  the  possible  Chinese  origin  of  part  of  the  goods. 

French  traders  with  South  Viet  Nam  have  welcomed  with 
a  feeling  of  relief,  the  postponement  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  United  States  Government,  compelling  the  gcxxls 
exported  to  Viet  Nam  under  the  American  aid  to  be  shipped 
under  the  American  flag.  The  difference  of  the  freight 
charges  between  French  and  American  shipping  would 
have  hampered  French  exports  already  on  the  decrease  this 
year. 

French  exports  to  China  are  continuing  at  a  higher  level 
compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  year,  chiefly  owing  to 
heavy  shipments  of  steel  produce.  The  French  Commercial 
Counsellor  in  Hong  Kong  (whose  competence  extends  to 
China)  has  been  in  Paris,  and  it  is  said  to  have  tried  to  set 
up  some  new  and  important  barter  deals. 

French  Machine  Tool  Exports 

IN  1957  nearly  8.5  percent  of  the  value  of  French  global 
exports  of  machine  tools  went  to  the  South-East  Asian, 
Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  markets.  The  largest  market  of  that 
region  was  Japan,  and  the  exports  to  this  country  amounted 
to  over  230  million  francs,  including  planers  (42  nullion  fr.) 
and  vertical  boring  and  turning  lathes  (53  million).  Apart 
from  sales  of  French  machine  tools  to  Japan,  some  French 
manufacturers  reached  agreements  on  producing  their  types 
of  machine  tools  under  license  in  Japanese  factories  several 
years  ago.  Exports  to  China  reached  the  value  of  over  175 
million  fr.,  including  sliding,  surfacing  lathes  (64  million  fr.), 
to  Australia — 156  million  and  to  India — over  52  million  fr. 
In  addition,  small  quantities  of  machine  tools  were  exported 
to  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1958  the  share  of  these 
markets  in  the  French  global  exports  of  machine  tools 
amounted  to  nearly  8  percent.  Japan  remained  the  biggest 
market  and  the  value  of  exports  reached  180  million  frs., 
including  vertical  boring  and  turning  lathes  valued  at  87 
million.  Exports  to  Australia  increased  to  147  million  fr., 
but  the  exports  to  India  decreased  to  15  million,  and  those 
to  China  to  6  million  fr. 
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SWEDEN’S  TRADE  IN  ASIA 


1957  1958 


Pakistan 

Imports  Exports 
first  8  months 

10,2  9,8 

Imports  Exports 
first  8  months 
9.9  5,9 

India 

18,0 

85,6 

18,4 

60,6 

Ceylon 

9.2 

5,2 

11,0 

4,7 

Indonesia 

19,0 

29,1 

18.4 

10,3 

Philippines 

40,3 

7,3 

26,3 

6,2 

China 

11.3 

106,6 

8,2 

53,0 

Japan 

89,8 

42,7 

80,7 

21,5 

British  Colonies 

217,8 

64,5 

214,2 

44,8 

Australia 

40,2 

70,9 

46,0 

85,6 

New  Zealand 

12,8 

23,0 

16,3 

18,5 

Kr.  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1958,  against 
Kr.  during  the  comparable  period  of  1957.  Deaiiiailf” 
exports  to  China,  which  amounted  to  4,550,000  Kr. 
September,  reached  the  value  of  13,307,000  Kr.  during  ijl 
first  nine  months  of  1958  as  against  3,726,000  Kr.  over  ^ 
same  period  of  1957. 

Denmark’s  1958  exports  to  China  included  machina 
other  than  electric  —  8  million  Kr. ;  electric  machine 
apparatus,  etc.  —  2.1  million  Kr:,*  pharmaceutical  prodw 
— 2.1  million  Kr. ;  chemicals,  including  dyestuffs  —  1  inilb 
Kr. 

Denmark’s  trade  with  her  other  main  trading  partnenj 


(all  figures  in  million  Swedish  Kr.) 

Sweden’s  metalworking  machinery  manufacturing 
industry’s  main  market  in  that  area  in  1957  was  China,  and 
exports  of  these  goods  to  China  reached  the  value  of  nearly 
3.7  million  Kr.,  while  exports  to  India  were  valued  at  1.9 
million,  to  Japan  1.5  million,  and  to  Australia  0.6  million 
Kr.  Small  quantities  of  metalworking  machinery  were 
exported  to  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan  and 
Ceylon. 

Sweden’s  1957  exports  of  woodworking  machinery 
included  those  to  Australia  (over  420.000  Kr.),  New  Zealand 
(over  350,(XX)  Kr.),  India  (over  310,(X)0  Kr.)  as  well  as 
smaller  quantities  to  Japan,  Philippines  and  Pakistan. 

Denmark  and  the  Far  East 

In  September,  1958,  Denmark’s  imports  from  China 
reached  the  record  value  of  9.9  million  Kr.  This  has  brought 
the  country’s  imports  from  China  to  the  value  of  14,798,000 


that  area  developed  as  follows: 


Imports 

1957  1958 

1957 

Exports 

1958 

(first  nine  months 

of  the 

year) 

Afghanistan 

— 

— 

64 

943 

Burma 

1.406 

3,407 

12,887 

16,4% 

India 

14.428 

17,401 

25,251 

13,895 

Pakistan 

3,916 

1,452 

2,640 

7,902 

Ceylon 

4,215 

3,029 

2,319 

5,682 

Thailand 

15,409 

9,945 

15,215 

16,210 

S.  Viet  Nam.  Laos. 
Cambodia  — 

5 

2,703 

2,762 

North  Viet  Nam 

— 

— 

57 

6 

Indonesia 

11,542 

337 

11,589 

10,521 

Philippines 

25,072 

4,342 

3,220 

4,813 

Singapore  and 
Malaya 

4,377 

3,768 

26,443 

30,577 

Formosa 

8h 

44 

1,461 

993 

Japan 

119,517 

123,130 

13,%8 

13,712 

Korea 

j - 

— 

6,578 

3,713 

Hong  Kong 

7,613 

5,130 

15,119 

10,751 

Australia 

795 

2,097 

12,683 

15,707 

New  Zealand 

1,954 

3,850 

6,447 

3,737 

(all  figures  in 

1,000  D.Kr.) 

The  true  solution  to  any  steel  problem  is  highest  quality 
steel  produced  at  the  lowest  cost.  Cheap  steel  can  be 
costly,  but  that  danger  never  arises  with  Gillott  high 
quality  high  speed  steels,  as  the  economical  production 
is  a  direct  result  of  their  combination  of  modern  equipment 
and  up-to-the-minute  research  backed  by  the  vast 
experience  gained  in  nearly  a  century  of  specialisation. 
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Asian  Prices  Affect  Switzerland 


The  price  fall  of  raw  materials  suplied  By  Asian  and  Far 
Eastern  countries  to  Switzerland  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  decrease  of  the  1958  value  of  Switzerland’s 
imports  from  most  countries  of  this  region.  According  to 
Swiss  statistics  the  overall  price  index  (1949  =  100)  of 
imported  raw  materials  dropped  as  follows: 


1958 

1957 

I  Quarter 

111 

114 

II  Quarter 

105 

116 

III  Quarter 

100 

114 

At  the  same  time  the  price  index  of  Swiss  exported 
manufactured  goods  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  1958 
was  slightly  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1957,  and  during  the  III  Quarter  of  both  years  was  on  the 
same  level  (index  figure  96).  As  this  overall  trend  has  applied 
to  Asian  countries  trade  with  all  industrialised  countries,  the 

unfavourable  trade  balance  of  the  Asian  countries  increased 

considerably,  and  has  led  to  contraction  of  purchasing 

power  and  to  import  restrictions  in  many  cases. 

Some  Swiss  industries,  including  the  watch  industry, 
have  been  affected  by  the  decrease  of  exports  to  this  region, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  full  realisation  in  Swiss 
business  circles  that  Asia  and  the  Far  East  represent  a  very 

large  potential  outlet  for  goods  manufactured  by  many 

Swiss  industries.  The  following  table  shows  the  development 


of  Switzerland’s  trade  with  her  main  trading  partners  in 
that  area. 

1957  1958 

■  Whole  Year  First  Ten  Months 


Imports  ,Ex  ports  Imports  Exports 

Afghanistan  2.9  1.4  1.9  1.1 

India  25.9  -  148.4  15.6  88.3 

Pakistan  4.5  14.0  2.4  .  12.3 

Ceylon  14.1  9.8  9.6  12.3 

Singapore  1.4  55.9  2.3  35.0 

Federation  of  Malaya  19.5  4.5  11.1  4.6 

Burma  0.1  5.9  0.2  2.1 

Thailand  1.2  22.2  1.0  18.2 

Viet  Nam  0.3  4.6  0.8  4.2 

Indonesia  18.7  24.8  11.9  12.6 

Philippines  19.7  12.7  14.2  14.5 

China  &  Hong  Kong  53.9  186.5  40.2  lllj 

Japan  73.6  93.4  53.2  79.7 

Australia  36.7  85.9  22.3  84.5 

New  Zealand  3.7  21.0  16  16.5 

(All  figures  in  million  Swiss  Frcs.) 

The  economic  development  of  Asian  countries  provides 
new  opportunities  for  Swiss  industries,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  specialised  machinery,  instruments,  power  installa¬ 
tions,  railway  equipment  as  weU  as  for  the  Swiss  chemical 
industry.  It  is  hoped,  that  as  a  result  of  the  raising  of  the 

living  Standard  of  the  population  in  Asia  (due  to  the 
economic  developments  now  in  progress)  there  will  be  in 
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future  a  market  for  Swiss  high-quality  consumer  goods  too. 
In  addition  to  pure  export  activities  some  Swiss  manu¬ 
facturers  have  t^en  assisting  manufacturing  activities  in 
Asian  countries  by  entering  in  licensing  agreements  with 
Asian  factories  or  signing  special  agreements  with  the  Indian 
authorities  concerning  manufacturing  units  of  the  public 
sector.  There  is  a  large  scope  for  further  activities  in  this 
field  still  open  to  Swiss  manufacturers. 

As  the  question  of  financing  the  development  plans 
represents  the  greatest  obstacle  in  Asia,  Swiss  businessmen 
have  been  paying  great  attention  to  the  recent  deliberations 
on  the  establishment  of  additional  increased  international 
funds  for  developing  countries,  as  the  easing  of  the  foreign 
exchange  position  would  enable  Asian  countries  to  place 
orders  for  capital  goods  which  are  required  for  the  required 
for  the  execution  of  the  development  projects  (otherwise 
shelved  for  the  time  being).  In  this  connection  the  question 
arises  whether  Swiss  financial  participation  could  be  obtained 
on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  past  provided  that  the  safety  of 
these  investments  is  guaranteed. 

In  the  case  of  China  Swiss  manufacturers  are  confident 

that  following  the  recent  liberalisation  of  embargo  the  sales 

to  this  country  (which  is  already  the  biggest  market  in  that 

area)  will  expand. 

Swiss  industries  hope  that  many  Asian  buyers  will  attend 
the  next  Swiss  Industries  Fair  which  will  take  place  between 
11th  and  21st  of  April,  this  year. 

'  During  the  first  10  months  of  1958  the  global  exports 
of  the  Swiss  machine  tool  industry  amounted  to  234  million 

Sw.  frcs.  (nearly  £20  million),  and  exports  to  Japan,  Qiina. 
India  and  Australia  accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  value  of 


the  global  exports  of  this  industry.  The  following  table 
shows  the  development  of  these  exports: 

1957  1958 

whole  year  10  months 
Japan  25.6  21.2 

China  3.5  4.1 

India  5.1  4.1 

Australia  *  1.9  3.2 

(all  figures  in  million  Swiss  francs) 
In  addition,  small  quantities  of  machine  tools  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  other  South  East  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  countries, 
including  Korea,  Thailand,  Philippines,  Pakistan,  Viet  Nam 
and  Malaya.  Leading  Swiss  manufacturers  are  confident  that 
the  industrialisation  of  these  countries  (and  in  the  case  of 
Qiina  also  the  recent  liberalisation  of  embargo)  will  lead  to 
steadily  rising  requirements  of  machine  tools,  and  that 
specialised  precision  machine  tools  will  be  imported  on  a 
larger  scale  than  before.  The  recent  progress  in  the  field  of 
ceramic  tools  creates  requirements  for  lathes  designed  for 
ceramic  purposes.  Linked  automation  lines  supplied  by 
George  Fischer  Ltd.  to  various  highly  industrialised  countries 
which  have  their  own  highly  developed  machine  tool 

industries,  and  other  similar  instances,  represent  a  conclusive 
indication  that  the  industrialisation  in  Asian  countries  will 

lead  to  larger  possibilities  of  selling. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Swiss  trade  relations  with 
Asian  and  Far  Eastern  countries  is  the  activity  of  some 
Swiss  merchant  houses  who  specialise  in  trade  with  one  or 
two  countries  of  that  area.  These  firms  represent  not  only 

Swiss  manufacturers  but  also  other  western  machinery 
manufacturers  and  their  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 

are  conducting  a  two-way  trade  in  Asian  countries,  and  sell 
goods  they  buy  from  Asia  on  a  world-wide  basis. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


INNA’S  WOOL  TEXTILE 
PRODUCTION 

During  the  first  half  of  1958  India’s 
output  of  wool  yarn  amounted  to  nearly 

13.9  million  lb.  as  against  12.4  million 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 
The  increase  of  the  output  in  the  weaving 
mills  was  even  grater,  and  the  output 
reached  nearly  8.8  million  linear  yards  as 
compared  with  6.8  million  yards  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 

However,  the  industry  complains  that 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  imports  of 
raw  and  semi-manufactured  goods  hamper 
the  industry's  activities  and  do  not  allow 
for  further  development. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1958  the 
imports  of  raw  wool  amounted  to  only 

1.9  million  lb.  compared  with  over  2.5 
million  lb.  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957,  the  imports  of  wool  tops 
being  slightly  smaller  in  1958  than  in  1957. 
India’s  exports  of  raw  wool  amounted  to 
only  15.2  million  lb.  during  the  first  half 
of  1958  as  against  20.7  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1957.  In  1958  the 
main  export  markets  were  UK  6.1  million 
lb.,  USA  4.2  million  lb.,  Soviet  Union  2.7 
million  lb. 


FIELDING’S  SCRAP  METAL 
BAIJNG  PRESS 

The  Fielding  triple  compression 
hydraulic  scrap  metal  baling  press, 
designed  for  Messrs.  Colville  Ltd.  to 
carry  out  the  baling  of  heavy  grade  scrap 
metal,  is  available  for  the  Asia  market. 
The  machine  is  fully  self-contained,  in¬ 
corporating  its  own  high  pressure  pump 
system,  supply  tank,  control  valves  and 
hydraulically  operated  hopper.  The 
estimated  output  of  the  baler  per  hour  is 
about  20  tons  of  baled  scrap. 


Movements  of  the  baler  are  controlled 
from  a  console  type  desk,  selection  of 
operating  conditions  being  made  by  a 
hand  wheel  selector.  Indicator  lamps  and 
pressure  gauges  on  the  panel  ensure  the 
operator  has  full  inforrnation  of  the  press 
motions.  The  control  valves  are  of  the 
mitre  seat,  thrustor  operated  type;  by-pass 
valves  are  fitted  in  the  hydraulic  circuit  to 
allow  the  pump  motors  to  commence 
operating  under  no-load  conditions. 

To  prevent. the  press  being  operated  out 
of  cycle,  electrical*  interlocks  are  incor¬ 
porated.  The  scrap  in  the  baler  box  is 
compressed  in  three  stages;  initial  com¬ 
pression  is  applied  over  the  whole  box 
area  by  the  massive  hinged  cover,  which 
applies  a  load  of  270  tons.  Secondary 
compression,  of  360  tons,  is  brought  about 
by  the  three  rams  and  attached  thrust 
face,  which  moves  along  the  box  axis, 
inside  the  closed  box.  Final  compression 
is  carried  out  by  the  single  ram  operating 


at  right  angles  to  the  secondary;  this  ram 
applies  a  load  of  480  tons. 

On  completion  of  the  final  pressing  the 
ejection  door  is  opened  and  the  final 
pressing  ram  ejects  the  bale  on  to  the 
pusher  gear  outside  the  baler  box.  The 
baler  box  door  is  fitted  with  special  steel 
cutting  jaws  that  will  shear  through  scrap 
hanging  over  the  edge.  These  cutters  arc 
removable  and  can  be  removed  for  sharp¬ 


ening  when  necessary.  The  hydraulic 
medium  is  supplied  by  a  battery  of  Field¬ 
ing  type  H.3  totally  enclosed  reciprocating 
pumps. 


INDIA’S  MACHINE  TOOL 
IMPORT  QUOTAS 

In  accordance  with  the  current  import 
policy,  licences  for  permissible  types  of 
machine  tools  were  to  be  granted  by  India 
to  established  importers  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  In  modification  of  this  policy  it  has 
now  been  decided  that  licences  for  per¬ 
missible  types  of  machine  tools  to 
established  importers  during  the  current 
half-year  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
a  quota  of  40  percent  general  and  40 
percent  soft.  ! 

Quota  licences  granted  to  established  ! 
importers  during  the  current  half-year  will 
be  valid  for  the  import  of  complete 
machine  tools  only  to  the  extent  of  92 
percent  of  their  face  value.  The  balance  j 
of  eight  percent  should  be  utilised  for 
import  of  such  spares  as  may  be  specific-  i 
ally  authorised  by  the  Development  j 
Officer  (Tools).  No  additional  licences  for 
import  of  spares  announced  in  the  current 
Red  Book  will  be  granted. 


JAPAN  OFFERS  LONG-TERM 
DEFERRED  PAYMENTS 

The  Japanese  Government  and  industrial 
leaders  have  recently  been  encouraged  in 
their  efforts  to  supply  newly  developing 
countries  with  Japanese  industrial  plants 
and  thus  cooperate  in  their  economic 
development.  The  increase  in  inquiries  is 
attributed  to  the  offering  by  Japan  of 
long-term  deferred  payments,  credit-line 
set  for  specific  projects  and  war  repara¬ 
tions  payments. 
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Another  reason  is  believed  to  be  loans 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  and  other  forms  of  loans 
enabling  newly  developing  nations  to  pur¬ 
chase  industrial  plants.  Until  recently, 
deferred  payments  were  limited  to  live 
years,  but  in  special  cases  the  Japanese 
Government  has  permitted  an  extension 
to  seven  years. 

Recently  concluded  contracts  include  a 
contract  with  Pakistan  for  constructing  a 
fertiliser  plant  capable  of  producing 
annually  over  100,000  tons  of  urea  fer¬ 
tiliser.  The  contract  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  for  the  construction  of  a  sugar 
refinery  along  the  Nile,  and  the  one  with 
Malaya,  calls  for  a  cannery  and  refrigerat¬ 
ing  store  house. 

Negotiations  are  also  being  conducted 
on  many  other  projects,  while  preparations 
are  being  made  for  a  number  of  inter¬ 
national  biddings.  These  include  the 
construction  of  fertiliser  plants  for  India, 
Iran  and  Brazil,  an  oil  refinery  for  Indo¬ 
nesia,  a  chemical  industrial  plant  for  the 
Minas  Iron  and  Steel  Mill  in  Brazil,  a 
sugar  refinery  for  Pakistan,  and  shipyards 
for  Israel  and  Burma. 

Many  Japanese  firms  invite  foreign 
experts  concerned  with  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  directly  but  a  greater  number  are 
invited  by  the  Japan  Consulting  Institute. 
Having  consultants  in  six  countries,  this 
institute  carries  out  work  for  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  plants 
abroad.  These  consultants  are  stationed  in 
Bangkok,  New  Delhi,  Cairo,  Karachi,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Mexico 
City. 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  PACKING 
MACHINE 

With  the  type  HSU,  Swiss  Industrial 
Company  are  bringing  on  the  market  a 
universal  packing  machine  of  high  out¬ 
put,  running  on  the  continuous  principle, 
which  is  meeting  with  a  lively  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  food  and  allied  industries 
and  besides  this  also  numerous  likely 
risers  in  other  trades. 

The  application  of  this  new  design  is 


well-nigh  universal,  inasmuch  as  baked 
goods  of  the  biscuit  and  rusk  type  and 
bakery  articles  for  quick  consumption, 
chocolate  articles,  ice  cream,  cheese  por¬ 
tions,  cut  meat,  film  rolls,  ball  bearings, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  may  be  wrapped 
on  it  in  heat  sealing  cellulose  film  or  foil 
compounds.  The  folding  principle  applied 
on  the  HSU  has  been  evolved  with  a 
particular  eye  to  irregularly  formed  items. 

The  output  is  determined  by  the  article 
to  be  dealt  with  and  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  wrapping  material.  On  an 
average  it  is  200  packets  per  minute.  The 
individual  pieces  are  thereby  separated 
from  each  other  before  they  are  taken 
over  by  the  conveyor  chain,  without  rub¬ 
bing. 

The  heat-sealing  wrapping  material 
taken  from  roll  (cellulose  film,  micro¬ 
crystalline/wax-backed  aluminium  foil, 
foil  compounds  with  Polythene  or  Plio¬ 
film,  wax  paper)  is  formed  into  a  tube  and 
2  heater  rollers  weld  its  longitudinal 
seam.  Separating  of  the  individual  pieces 
is  done  by  means  of  two  heater  rollers. 
The  standard  design  of  the  HSU  is  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  crimp  style  of  fold  at  the 
lateral  ends.  If  desired  it  may,  however, 
be  also  arranged  for  the  so-called  crimp 
fold  with  fin-seal. 

The  HSU  may  be  fitted  with  tear  tape 
device.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  photoelectric  register 
device  for  accurate  location  of  panel 
printed  materials  on  the  packet  is  also 
possible.  The  changeover  from  one  piece 
or  shape  to  another  is  extremely  simple. 
Apart  from  a  few  adjustments,  only  the 
folding  box  has  to  be  exchanged  on  the 
standard  machine.  The  use  of  cams,  con¬ 
necting  rods,  levers  and  rollers  has  been 
entirely  avoided  in  the  interest  of 
enhanced  reliability  of  operation  and  a 
still  longer  life  of  the  machine. 

HONG  KONG  ORDERS  FOR 
AUSIKALIA 

The  Australian  trade  ship,  the  Delos, 
is  attracting  considerable  interest  in 
South-East  Asia,  according  to  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun,  the  leader  of  the  Australian 


Trade  Mission  in  Tokyo. 

He  said  that  at  Hong  Kong  the  mission 
had  received  orders  totalling  £A3(X),0(X), 
with  firm  enquiries  for  a  similar  amount. 
The  Delos,  carrying  a  wide  display  of 
Australian  products,  received  a  warm 
welcome  when  she  berthed  at  Yokkaichi, 
in  Japan.  She  will  also  visit  Yokohama, 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Moji. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  LAOS  AND 
JAPAN 

Laos  and  Japan  have  signed  an 
economic  and  technical  cooperation 
agreement  under  which  Japan  will  supply 
to  Laos,  over  a  two-year  period,  goods 
and  services  valued  at  1  billion  yen. 
Three  fifths  of  this  amount  will  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  water  supply  and 
sewage  facilities  in  Vientiane,  and  two 
fifths  for  the  construction  of  bridges  in 
Laos.  The  signing  of'  the  agreement, 
which  has  been  under  negotiation  since 
late  last  year,  was  facilitated  by  Laos’ 
renunciation  of  all  war  reparations. 

INDIA  BUYS  lAPANE^  STEEL 

The  Indian  Minister  of  Works,  Housing 
and  Supply,  Mr.  K.  C.  Reddy,  said 
recently  that  several  major  steel  mills  in 
Japan  had  concluded  contracts  with  the 
India  Supply  Mission  in  Washington  for 
the  export  of  steel  products.  The  amount 
of  steel  products  to  be  imported  from 
Japan  was  99,717.31  long  tons.  Contracts 
were  subject  to  the  India  Supply  Mission’s 
standard  conditions  of  contract  and  the 
regulations  of  the  US  Government. 

INDIA’S  NUCLEAR  POWER  PROJECT 

The  Government  of  India  has  decided 
that  a  minimum  of  250,()(X)  kW  of 
nuclear  power  be  included  in  the  power 
programme  of  the  third  Five-Year  Plan. 
Exploratory  talks  with  manufacturers  of 
atomic  power  stations  in  other  countries 
were  in  progress.  The  location  of  the 
atomic  power  stations  was  still  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Nehru,  the  Indian  Prime  Minister, 
answering  a  question  in  Parliament,  said 
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BANK 
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Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines.  Japan,  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan.  Hong 
Kong.  Philippines.  Borneo.  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius.  Reunion.  East 
and  ^uth  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 
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UMIVERSAL 

Type  HSU 


Average  output  200  wrapt  per  minute 
New,  continuously  running  machine  tor  regular  and 
irregular  shaped  goods,  such  as  bakery  articles, 
biscuits,  chocolate  articlos,  ice-cream,  film  rolls,' 
ball  bearings,  etc. 


Single  wrap  ot  heat-sealable  cellulose  film,  heat- 
sealable  paper  backed  aluminium  foil  and  other 
suitable  materials.  Different  folding  styles.  Quick 
chenge-over  from  one  piece  or  shape  to  another. 


SWISS  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANY  NEUHAUSEN  RHINE  PALLS  SWITZERLAND 


FASTER  WORK! 
BETTER  WORK! 

AT  LESS  COST! 


YES  .  .  .  but  only  if  YOU  use 


OERLIKON 


WELDING  ELECTRODES 


SWISSWELD 


GAS  WELDING  RODS 


Send  for  the  handy  "SWISSWELD  GUIDE."  It  will  help  you 
to  select  the  right  electrode  or  gas  welding  rod  and  flux  for 
your  special  job. 

Please  address  your  enquiry  to: 


Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works,  Buehrle  &  Go. 

WELDING  ELECTRODE  DIVISION 

ZURICH  50  SWITZERLAND  Cables:  SUPERCORD 
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the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  re¬ 
commended  that  one  million  kilowatts  of 
nuclear  power  be  installed  by  the  end  of 
the  third  Plan  period.  The  Commission 
said  that  this  could  be  done  by  setting 
up  two  atomic  power  stations,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  units  of  a  quarter  million 
kilowatts  each.  It  was  estimated  that  each 
of  these  units  would  take  about  four 
years  to  build. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  even  now  the  cost 
of  producing  atomic  power  would  be 
comparable  to  power  from  other  sources, 
provided  the  nuclear  station  was  far 
away  from  the  coalfield.  Also  the  cost 
of  atomic  stations  was  becoming  cheaper. 
It  was  essential  for  India  to  have  nuclear 
power  because  her  other  sources  of  power 
were  limited;  besides  there  were  prospects 
of  inexhaustible  supplies  of  nuclear 
power  from  such  things  as  even  sea 
water.  India's  main  supplies  would,  how¬ 
ever,  come  from  thorium,  of  which  she 
had  large  resources.  A  power  plant  using 
thorium  would  be  cheaper. 

UK-INDIA  INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  Albert  Parkinson,  MBE,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd.,  said 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  in  London 
that;  “In  India  our  jointly  owned  com¬ 


pany  Crompton  Parkinson  (Works)  Pri¬ 
vate  Ltd.,  has  had  another  successful  year 
and  is  now  operating  from  two  factories. 
The  new  factory  at  Kanjur,  near  Bombay, 
commenced  pr^uction  on  the  scheduled 
date  in  spite  of  having  to  overcome  many 
difficulties  caused  by  the  stringent  con¬ 
trols  which  the  Government  of  India  at 
present  finds  necessary.  Whilst  the  demand 
for  many  of  our  products  such  as  motors 
and  ceiling  fans  remains  high,  and  should 
do  so  for  some  time  to  come,  there  is 
evidence  of  a  slackening  of  business  and 
an  increase  in  competition  in  the  market 
for  small  transformers.” 

WOLF  ELECTRIC  TOOLS  INDIAN 
PROJECT 

Two  years  ago.  Wolf  Electric  Tools 
Ltd.,  together  with  their  Indian  agents, 
Rallis  India  Ltd.,  started  assembling  a 
limited  range  of  Wolf  electric  tools, 
partly  from  components  sent  over  from 
England,  but  utilising  wherever  possible 
local  sources  for  other  materials.  Since 
then  the  record  has  been  one  of  consist¬ 
ent,  steady  progress.  Now,  with  the 
official  recognition  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  new  company,  Ralliwolf  Private 
Ltd.,  was  recently  registered.  A  freehold 
site  at  Mulund,  near  Bombay,  has  been 
acquired,  and  building  operations  for  a 
new  factory  are  already  under  way. 


These  facilities  will  enable  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  to  be  progressively  under¬ 
taken  and  the  existing  range  of  Indian 
produced  Wolf  tools  to  be  extended  to 
cover  more  specialised  types  such  as 
portable  grinders,  sanders,  flexible  shaft 
grinders,  lathe  grinders,  blowers,  and 
valve  seat  grinders.  By  1962  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  tools  will  be  manufactured 
almost  entirely  from  local  resources,  thus 
making  available  for  the  expanding  needs 
of  India’s  industrial  economy  a  represent¬ 
ative  range  of  electric  tools  with  a  world- 
famous  reputation. 

SWEDISH  MACHINE  TOOLS 

SAJO  milling  machines  represent  at 
present  the  largest  part  of  the  production 
of  the  AB  Sand6ns  Mekaniska  Verkstad, 
Varnamo,  a  leading  Swedish  machine  tool 
manufacturer  firm  which  started  with  the 
production  of  machine  tools  in  1916,  and 
is  now  the  biggest  Swedish  producer  of 
milling  machines.  SAJO  milling  machines 
have  been  installed  in  many  leading 
Swedish  factories,  and  at  the  same  time 
these  machines  have  been  exported  to 
many  countries,  including  the  US,  Great 
Britain,  European  continental  and  over¬ 
seas  countries. 

One  of  the  last  shipments  was  to  the 
Lapointe  Machine  Tool  Co,  Ltd.  of  Wat¬ 
ford,  in  England,  manufacturer  of 


West  German  Trade  with 
Asia 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  West 
Germany’s  trade  with  her  main  trading  partners  in  South-East 
Asia,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Pacific. 


Imports  Exports 


1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

Afghanistan 

20.7 

First  nine 
27.7 

months 

13.5 

14.6 

Burma 

10.9 

16.3 

24.2 

44.8 

British  Borneo 

12.9 

12.6 

2.1 

2.5 

Ceylon 

39.5 

34.2 

32.2 

24.8 

Formosa 

14.4 

7.3 

26.3 

24.9 

China 

167.0 

121.3 

366.8 

168.9 

Hong  Kong 

29.0 

13.9 

65.5 

87.8 

India 

138.6 

191.4 

839.1 

801.7 

Portuguese  possessions 
in  Asia 

56.3 

27.1 

6.2 

6.3 

Indonesia 

152.0 

241.7 

133.8 

240.2 

Japan 

136.6 

171.0 

245.8 

363.3 

Viet  Nam 

4.3 

5.2 

33.1 

58.3 

Laos 

— 

— 

2.8 

3.6 

Cambodia 

1.8 

2.6 

8.2 

6.7 

Korea 

1.4 

2.7 

81.2 

44.7 

Malaya 

137.9) 

165.0 

44.3  ) 

97.6 

Singapore 

Pakistan 

12.8  j 
71.3 

90.0 

34.1  J 
116.0 

110.5 

Philippines 

134.8 

169.2 

76.4 

80.0 

Thailand 

37.5 

29.6 

73.4 

90.0 

Australia 

305.1 

454.1 

279.2 

219.4 

New  Zealand 

%.o 

142.5 

66.6 

66.1 

(All  figiu-es  in  DM  —  millions) 


Planning  your  next  Holiday? 

VISIT 

BURMA 

Where  Buddhism  is  a  living  faith 

and 

WHEN  IN  RANGOON 
ENJOY 

THE  COOL  AND  COMFORT 
ot  the 

STRAND  HOTEL 

FAMOUS  FOR  ITS  SERVICE 

Td.  "  STRANDHO,”  RANGOON. 
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MADURA  MILLS  €0.  LID^  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 

Milk  at 

MADURAI,  TUnCXJRD^  ft  AMBASAMUDRAM 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  Descriptions 


600,000 

IpindiM 


tPICIALITIEIi 


Count* 
Up  to  80* 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES  —  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK  —  TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI  •  •.!. 


London  CorranpondonH  : 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD. 

34  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.I 


TOP  EXPORTERS 
TO  THE  EAST 

HAROLD  SBIIOR  S  CO.  (nudfoid)  LTD. 

72  VICAR  LANE,  BRADFORD,  1 
ltak§n  of 

Hlgk-eh$t 

NOBLECOMBEO  —  FRENCHCOMBED 

Top$ 

OILCOMBED  —  ORYCOMBEO 


OILCOMBED  —  ORYCOMBEO 
Tnlophon*  :  2M2S/7/I/9  Tnini :  SI  IM 

TnloqrapMc  Addrws  :  RONESCO  SRAOFORO 


«  UNICORN  ^  Eloctrie  Hoor  Polithor*  •  Boctric  Irons 
Ironing  Tablot  -  Stool  Whoolborrowt  -  Dry  Colours 
for  Comont  Wort,  Flooring,  Paints,  Asbastos,  ate. 
Fumitur*  Castors  -  Bodstood  Anglos 

MRERYLSCO’*  Motals  •  Alloys  -  Forro-Alloys  •  Grinding 
Balls  and  Pallats 

BRITISH  UNICORN  LIMITED 
BERYLLIUM  SMELTING  COMPANY  LIMITED 


M/38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET 


LONDON,  W.  C.  a 


THE  NIPPON  KANOYO  BANK 

HEAD  OFFICE:  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 
120  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 
REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES: 

LONDON.  NEW  YORK.  TAIPEI 


WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 


Tnlnphonn:  SRAOFORO  SHOO  Tnln«rainn:  CAMRL,  RRAOFORO 
Codns:  RENTLEY'S  WESTERN  UNION  V  COOE  IfM 
Tnl«R  SI-IM 


WOOLS-CAPE,  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 
-ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CAMEL  HAIR.  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR. 

SPEOALITY  NOILS  FOR  . 

SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 

Represented  by  ' 

MESSm  KNtTE  MPB  SAVYB  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON.  U5.A. 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY.  LTD. 
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Broaching  Machines,  who  selected  the 
Model  S3  A  Miller  which  is  one  of  the 
latest  additions  of  the  SAJO  line  of  Mill¬ 
ing  Machines.  The  miller  programme 
comprises  four  main  models  with  table 
sizes.  Model  S4  is  a  full  capacity  No.  2 
all-geared  Miller  —  Plain,  Universal  or 
Vertical  types.  Model  53  A  is  somewhat 
'smaller  machine  of  similar  design.  Both 
have  table  power  feed  and  power  rapid 
traverse  in  3  directions  as  well  as  single 
lever  for  start-stop-brake  and  also  speed 
and  feed  selectors  with  direct  reading 
dials.  Models  48  and  52  are  No.  2  Light 
Duty  Millers. 

In  addition,  Sandens’  manufacturing 
programme  includes  a  range  of  hacksaws 
which  have  been  finding  a  good  market 
in  Sweden  and  various  other  countries. 

INCREA^D  FRENCH  EXPORTS  TO 
CHINA 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1958 
French,  exports  have  increased  sharply 
and  have  reached  the  value  of  7,970 
.million  French  francs  (it  is  significant 
that  in  September  alone  the  exports  were 
valued  at  about  4,000  million).  Thus 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1958 
French  exports  were  valued  at  nearly 
11,000  million  Fr.  francs  as  against 
5,800  million  during-  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957.  The  1958  exports  in¬ 


clude  nearly  108,0(X)  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  goods  to  the  value  of  6,345  million 
Fr.  francs. 


MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR 
INDUSTRY  AND  COLLEGES 

In  spite  of  mechanisation  in  the  Sheet 
Metal  Industry,  the  business  of  shaping 
metal  still  remains  much  of  a  craft,  and  is, 
therefore,  suited  to  the  eastern  worker 
who  excels  in  many  crafts.  Mechanisation 
merely  means  higher  production  than 
that  obtained  by  the  hand  method,  and 
higher  production  is  demanded  by  the 
greater  calls  for  essential  goods  produced 
from  sheet  metal,  for  use  in  industry  and 
commerce. 

F.  J.  Edwards  Ltd.,  of  Euston  Road, 
London,  specialist  manufacturers  in  the 
machine  tool  industry  in  the  form  of 
makers  of  Besco  Sheet  Metal  Working 
Machines  and  Presses,  have  supplied 
their  products  to  countries  of  the  Far 
^ast  for  many  years.  Recently,  many 
inclinable  and  adjustable  stroke  presses 
were  shipped  to  China,  together  with  a 
number  of  machine  tools,  including, 
boring  machines,  pedestal  and  radial 
drilling  machines,  grinders  of  various 
kinds,  planers,  millers,  shapers  and  lathes. 

Many  of  the  sheet  metal  shearing  and 
forming  machines  in  the  Besco  range 


have  frames  manufactured  from  steel 
plate,  cut  and  welded  where  necessary, 
making  them  extremely  tough  machines, 
well  able  to  withstand  the  long  journey 
eastwards  and  virtually  unbreakable  in 
operation  under  reasonably  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  This  calls  for  the  stocking  of  a 
much  smaller  number  of  essenitial  parti 
as  spares  and  naturally,  machines  of  this 
type  are  in  demand  in  certain  areas. 

India,  with  its  large  industrial  building 
programme,  has  found  in  F.  J.  Edwards 
Limited,  a  source  of  supply  for  machinery 
for  special  purposes.  For  instance,  a  Besco 
bending  roller  for  forming  small  diameter 
tubes  in  stainless  steel  was  recently 
supplied  for  use  in  a  power  plant  project 
and  a  heavy  treadle  operate  guillotine 
was  also  supplied  for  the  Template  Shc^ 
of  a  large  aircraft  works. 

The  extent  of  the  industrial  programme 
of  many  eastern  countries,  sets  the  demand 
for  skilled  workers  and  technicians  who 
must  be  trained  in  their  various  jobs.  In 
this  held,  F.  J.  Edwards  Limit^  have 
oqi  o;  juouidinbo  }o  {sop  insjS  e  ponddni 
engineering  departments  of  technical 
colleges  and  training  schools,  including 
a  complete  Tin  Box  Making  Mant  consist¬ 
ing  of  body  formers,  seaming  machines 
and  even  a  soldering  machine,  to  a  tech¬ 
nical  college  in  India  specialising  in  tin 
box  production. 


BESCO  ALL-STEEL  TREADLE  GUILLOTINE 


36  in.  wide  x  16  S.W.G.  miid  steel 
48  in.  wide  x  16  S.W.G.  mild  steel 

These  treadle  guillotines  are  specially  designed  to 
handle  the  extreme  thickness  mentioned  ...  a 
unique  effort  for  treadle  guillotines.  Great  strength 
is  obtained  from  the  all-steel  construction;  the 
treadles,  beams,  frames  and  gauge  arms  are 
virtually  unbreakable.  Built-in  hold-down  and 
adjustable  gauges  with  concealed  strip  lighting  if 

required,  qive  economical,  clean  and  accurate 
cuHing. 

Two  wide  machines  to  cut 

96  in.  wide  x  20  S.W.G.  mild  steel 
72  in.  wide  x  18  S.W.G.  mild  steel 

complete  this  versatile  range  of  treadle  guillotines. 

The  36  in.  and  48  in.  x  16  S.W.G. 

machines  can  be  supplied  for  motor  drive 

Makars  of  Basco  Shaat  Matal  Working  Machinary  Mi  Prassas 


Agents  for  INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  BURMA,  MALAYA 
Bombay,  Karachi,  Rangoon,  Singapora:  WILLIAM  JACKS  it  CO.  LTD 
PHILIPPINES.  Manilla;  MACHINERY  ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES  INC 
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Regular  Fast  Cargo  Sarvicas  Batwaan 

UX/CONTINENT  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

INDIA  •  WEST  AFRICA  *  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  •  BUCK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  •  UiJL  (UiJUL  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passangar  Coastal  Sarvicas  Batwaan 

ININA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

General  AgenU  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  ,  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

21  IILLITER  ST..  LONDON.  I.C.I 
T«l.  Royal  8444  CranMi  Jalanatm  Fan. 
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Industrialisation  in  the  East 

By  A  Special  Correspondent 


The  writer  discussed  the  problems  and 
outlook,  consequent  upon  the  increasing 
industrialisation  of  Asia,  with  competent 
personalities  of  Swiss  industry,  including 
the  Oerlikon  Machine.  Tool  Works 
Buehrle  &  Co.  This  firm  is  convinced  that 
this  trend  need  not  frighten  the  old 
industrial  countries.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  help  to  stimulate  the  exchange  of 
products  and  services  between  nations, 
will  help  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  people  in  Asian  countries  and, 
finally,  contribute  to  establishing  a  better 
balanced  and  peaceful  world.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  cooperation  and  the  exchange  of 


ideas  and  experience  is  an  urgent  demand 
in  the  field  of  technical  development  and 
manufacture,  for  reasons  of  economy.  A 
considerable  amount  of  capital  and  time 
can  be  saved  by  the  newly  industrialising 
countries  through  such  technical  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works 
Buehrle  &  Co.,  a  most  progressive  and 
openminded  industrial  concern  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  which  is  devoting  a  considerable 
part  of  its  capacity  to  research  and 
development,  has  given  striking  examples 
of  such  cooperation.  These  are:  (1)  A 
large  prototype  factory  including  an 
apprentice  school  for  the  training  of  ISO 
pupik  at  a  time,  for  the  Defence  Ministry 
of  India.  (2)  Cooperation  with  the  Indian 
Ministry  of  Production  in  planning  and 


establishing  the  Hindustan  Machine  Tool 
Works  in  Bangalore.  This  factory  is  now 
producing  lathes,  milling  and  drilling 
machines  on  the  pattern  of  first-class 
European  designs.  (3)  License  Agreement 
with  the  Advani-Oerlikon  Private  Ltd.  in 
Bombay  for  the  production  of  the  well- 
known  Oerlikon  welding  electrodes  and 
welding  equipment.  (4)  License  Agreement 
with  the  Hiroshima  Precision  Machine 
Works  of  Mitsubishi  Zosen  K.K.  in  Japan 
for  the  production  of  the  renowned  Oer¬ 
likon  high  speed  lathes  and  copying 
attachments.  Mitsubishi  Zosen  have 
earned  high  regard  from  their  licensers 


on  account  of  the  excellent  spirit  of 
active  cooperation  and  the  high  level  of 
engineering  skill  which  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  executives  of  Mitsubishi, 
and  the  outstanding  quality  in  which  the 
Mitsubishi-Oerlikon  lathes  are  being 
built. 

In  connection  with  the  above  projects 
the  Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works  have 
gained  much  valuable  experience  in  res¬ 
pect  of  technical  cooperation,  and  have 
developed  a  trained  staff  of  technical 
executives  who  are  familiar  with  thb 
problem  and  can  tackle  projects  of  manu¬ 
facture  completely  from  the  initial  plan¬ 
ning  to  the  final  stage. 

The  Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works 
Buehrle.  &  Co.  are  one  of  the  oldest  Swiss 
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machine  tool  factories,  renowned  for 
their  tradition  in  first-class  engineering, 
high  precision  and  workmanship  of  a 
high  order.  Oerlikon  products  are  always 
a  first-class  investment.  Among  their 
specialities  we  would  mention:  (1)  Bevel 
Gear  Generating  Equipment,  a  speciality 
of  the  Oerlikon  Works  since  1880.  The 
present-day  programme  includes  genera¬ 
tors  and  auxiliary  machines  for  spiral 
bevel  and  hypoid  gears.  The  advantage 
lies  in  the  combination  of  a  high  pro¬ 
duction  face  hob  with  a  mathematically 
correct  and  very  accurate  generating 
method. 

(2)  Another  speciality  of  the  Oerlikon 
Machine  Tool  Works  are  Vertical  Pro¬ 
duction  Jig  Borers.  These  machines  fill  a 
gap  between  the  traditional  jig  borer  for 
toolroom  purposes  and  ordinary  produc¬ 
tion  machines,  by  combining  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  both.  The  spacing  accuracy  of 
thc^  Oerlikon  Production  Jig  Borers  has 
been  fixed  to  1/100  of  a  millimeter 
between  centres,  the  geometrical  accuracy 
of  the  bores  and  the  surface  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  are  in  accordance  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  precision  jig  borer.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  machines  are  so  power¬ 
ful  and  quick  operating  that  they  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  the  traditional 
production  machines.  Oerlikon  introduced 
the  method  of  coordinate  boring  into  the 
production  workshops,  mainly  in  the 
machine  tool  industry  where  medium- 
size  batches  are  frequent. 

(3)  Last  but  not  least,  the  Oerlikon  pre¬ 
cision  lathe  contributes  to  the  traditional 
reputation  of  the  firm.  Oerlikon  lathes 
are  being  built  with  centre  heights  from 
200  up  to  750  mm.  and  from  one  to  10 
metres.  They  allow  for  high  precision  and 
outstanding  productivity  as  well,  and  can 
all  be  equipped  with  copying  devices. 
Other  machines  of  the  Oerlikon  pro¬ 
gramme  are  a  Universal  and  Portable 
Drill,  with  an  all-angle  swivelling  head, 
and  special  grinding  machines  for  form 
milling  cutters  and  carbide  tools  for  the 
precision  instrument  industry. 
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Spiral  Bevel  Gear  Generator 
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Precision  and  Copying. Lathes 
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Universal  Drilling  Machine 
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Change  of  Name 


announce  that,  as  from  1st  January,  1959, 
all  business  will  be  conducted  in  the  name  of 


Head  Office:  26,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2.  Telephone:  London  Wall  4040 

London  Branches:  54,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.i.  Telephone:  Whitehall  1462 
13,  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.i.  Telephone:  Whitehall  9691 

Shipping  and  Travel  and  Insurance  Departments:  9,  Tufton  Street,  S.W.i. 
Telephone:  Abbey  1771 


Branches  in;  INDIA  ■  PAKISTAN  :  CEYLON  '  BURMA  •  KENYA  *  TANGANYIKA  ■  ZANZIBAR  ■  UGANDA 
ADEN  ■  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE  •  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


Bankers  to  the  Government  in;  ADEN  ■  KENYA  ■  UGANDA  ■  ZANZIBAR  AND  SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE 


DREDGING  ^ 
REQUIREMENTS  ■ 


CUHER  &  DRAG  SUCTION  DREDGERS 
SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET  DREDGERS 
OF  HIGHEST  DREDGING  CAPACITY. 

HOPPER  BARGES;  PIPE  LINES; 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


FLEMING 


FERGUSON 

LIMITED 

SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2J  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM. 

OUTPUT:  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  day  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  hei^t  of  20  feet. 
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Transformers  ...  to  supply  an  ammeter  or  a  town 


Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd.  manufacture  trans¬ 
formers  of  all  types  and  sizes  from  small 
instrument  transformers  to  the  largest  power 
transformers  used  on  the  world’s  high-voltage 
transmission  systems.  Within  this  range  are 
air-cooled,  oil-cooled,  non-inflammable  liquid 
cooled  transformers,  transformers  with  flre- 
resistant  silicone  insulation,  and  all  ancillary 
equipment  such  as  on-load  tap-changing  gear. 
The  test  laboratory  at  the  works  in  which 
these  transformers  are  built  is  one  of  the  most 


up-to-date  in  Europe  and  contains  impulse  testing  equipment 
capable  of  subjecting  the  insulation  to  electrical  stresses 
up  to  2,000,000  volts. 

CROMPTON  PARKmsoN  also  make  Electric  Motors  of  all  'kinds. 
Alternators  and  Generators,  Switchgear,  Cables,  Instruments, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Equipment,  Batteries,  Stud  Welding  Ekiuip- 
ment.  Traction  Equipment,  Ceiling  Fans. 


iiMmo 

Is  a  good  name  for  electrical  equipment  ITtictwM  mw 


CROMPTON  PARKINSON  LTD.,  BAS  BRANCBS8  AND  AOXNCIRS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THR  WORLD.  IP  TOD  CANNOT  RXADILT  MAKS  CONTACT, 
PLEASE  WRITS  DIRECT  TO  US  AT  CROMPTON  BOUSE,  ALDWTCB,  LONDON,  W.C.3,  ENGLAND.  OVERSEAS  TELEGRAMS:  CROMPARK  LONDON. 
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It’s  not  hard 
to  understand 


that  is  if  you  are  a  scientist  engaged  and  concerned 
with  rocket  propulsion !  But  it  is  very  much  easier  for  you, 
Mr.  Transport  Efficiency  Expert,  to  understand  and 
appreciate  104  genuine  horsepower  at  2,500  r.p.m. 
in  the  Perkins  R6(V)  MARK  2. 

Add  to  the  240  Ibs.-ft.  torque  and  the  fact  that  this 
high  speed  diesel  engine  will  do  every  transport  job  faster, 
cheaper  and  more  effectively  than  any  comparable 
unit  to-day,  and  not  only  does  it  thrive  on 
being  driven  hard,  but  it  has  the  combined  attributes 
of  long  life  and  faithful  service. 

That  it  is  installed  by  such  internationally  famous 
commercial  vehicle  manufacturers  as  Commer,  De  Soto, 
Dodge,  Fargo,  Douglas,  International  Harvester  and 
many  others,  all  <of  whom  are  now  offering  the  R6(V)  Mark  2 
diesel  engine  as  standard  equipment  with  their  products. 

That  it  has  26  years  of  engine  design  and  manufacture 
behind  it  and  is  backed  up  by  a  world-wide  spares 
and  service  organisation.  .The  result  ?  Whether  it  is  to  be 
a  power  unit  in  an  entirely  new  chassis,  or  is 
for  replacement  of  an  existing  unit,  insist  on  the 
PERKINS  R6(V)  MARK  2. 


FOR  VEHICLC,  AGRICULTURAL. 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  MARINE  APPLICATIONS 


F.  KRKINS  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY.  LTD.,  PrincM  Highway.  Dandwong.  Vkcaris.  Auatnlia. 

F.  FCRKINS  (S.A.)  (FTY)  LTD..P.O.  Rax  MSI.  IS«  Main  RaafRoad.lohannnaburg.SwMh  Africa. 
F.  PERKINS  (CANADA)  LTD.,  60  Wintold  Avenue,  Toronto  19,  Ontario,  renede 
SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  DES  MOTEURS  F.  PERKINS,  9  et  1 1  Rua  D*EngMon.  Cotowibea 
(Seine),  France. 

PERKINS  HISPANIA,  S.A.,  Carretera  de  Aragon,  Madrid,  Spain. 

F.  PERKINS  KUNDENDIERNT  C.m.b.H.  HanauerttraMo  43,  Aacfiafftnburg.  Gormany. 
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FORESTAL 


SOLID  ELEPHANT  MIMOSA 
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+GF+ 


KDM-7 


KDM-II 


KDM-18 


KDM-18-25 


KDM-18-K 


George  Fischer  Limited,  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland 


Copying  Lathes 


We  build  +GF+  Copying  Lathes  up  to 
560  mm  (22")  turning  diameter  and 
3500  mhn  (138")  turning  length.  We 
build  't'GF-t-  Copying  Lathes  for  all 
purposes,  from  the  simple  standard 
machine  to  the  fully  automatic  one. 
Over  3500  +GF+ Copying  Lathes  have 
been  delivered  to  all  continents. 


Maximum  turning  lenght  L 
mm  (in) 


Maximum  Maximum 
turning  dia.  .  swing  dia.  • 
0  mm  (in)  I  mm  (in)  I 


Power 

HP 


cm  3 
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